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all her past existence, naming the celebrated men 
whom she used to know, and recalling their witticisms 
and their appearance. It was highly interesting 
throughout, and, frankly laughing when she came to 
some “ warm’’ anecdote in which she had played a 
rather naughty part, the outcome was that, nearly 
at midnight, whilst I rose to take leave of her and the 
hostess, I told her that she ought to write her life 
and doings. | 

“¢ Become a bluestocking now, after having shown 
my nether limbs in all other colours!” she answered 
me, with a peal of laughter. “ That is about the only 
thing left for me to do.” 

“Why should you not?” 

“Come to think of it, why shouldn’t I, indeed ?”’ 
returned Rose Pompon. “I have had a good educa- 
tion, I have seen a great deal of the world, and re- 
membered much of what I have seen; and it will 
amuse me to revive my past life. But I do not know 
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any publishers 

“Oh, Tl manage all that ; and, moreover, one of 
the leading Paris daily newspapers shall introduce 
you to the public.” 

“Do you, indeed, promise so much? then it’s a 
bargain. I will dive into the inkstand to-morrow 
and commence. Come see me in about a month, and 
I will show you what is done.” 

I took good care not to miss that appointment. 
At La Jonchére, in the enchanting garden of a very 
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pretty house of her own, Rose appeared to me attend- 
ing to her rose trees. 

“T’ve done it,” she cried out on catching sight 
of me. : 
A few minutes subsequently she dropped a thick 
mass of writing paper on my knees. 

I read it, and to me the story appeared charming, 
dashed off, as it was, at haphazard of the pen, without 
any striving for show or effect, quite feminine in 
movement, gay without spitefulness, brimful of facts, 
anecdotes, and memories of notable characters. Isa 
book of good humour a very common thing? I 
carried it back to town, where the Gil Blas daily 
newspaper, as I had foretold, made a presentation of 
“ Rose Pompon”’ to its readers. The publisher was 
glad to seize upon what was then talked about; and 
so Rose Pompon at present, although retired from 
society, still entertains the world, not only of Paris 
but of England and America, and the Colonies beside. 
It is a renewal of her celebrity. 


ROSE POMPON. 


CHAPTER I. 


HARD TIMES—-AN EARLY MARRIAGE—TOO PRETTY 
FOR A GOVERNESS—THE DUCAL TRAGEDY, 


My mother has often told me that, some hours before 
my birth, as she lay on what is popularly and 
eloquently called “the bed of poverty,” a sunbeam 
flashed on her closed window ; it was so bright, 
vivid, and smiling that, notwithstanding the pangs 
she was undergoing, she could not help looking at it 
and fancying that, it might have come to herald the 
near arrival of a little stranger, pretty, gay and 
merry, as it was itself. The prophecy was not false. 

I was a delightful baby, and my mirthfulness has 
never fled me even in the most thorny moments of 
my adventurous existence. And yet I was born at 
a period when, capped with the poetical name of 
Elvire, it would have been easy for me to put on a 
vighflown air and strike a romantic attitude, which 

j was “all the go” at that time, 
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I am not going to bore you with my nursery tales, 
and shall leave my family alone for delicate motives 
which everybody will understand. 

I got my schooling at Saint Denis, and was 
married almost the moment I came out—at a little 
over fifteen. 

My husband was a jeweller; he had a gloomv 
temper, and was coarse, with vulgar tastes. I 
mightily soon felt horrified by him, and our 
connection had not even the pleasure of one full 
honeymoon. At its first quarter it disappeared. 

My hubby considered me as altogether too lofty 
and too stylish, and told me that he had better have 
married a plain cook than such a pretty doll as I 
was. To which I retorted that I would rather be in 
the service of a nobleman than mistress in a trades- 
man’s house. 

The result was that in a few months over the year 
I quitted the conjugal roof one evening with a 
bonnet-box, a little trunk, and only thirty franes in 
my pocket, although I had brought the man forty 
thousand as my dower. 

I had no idea of what I was going to do, being 
only determined to earn my own living, and no 
longer have my husband’s bland and hypocritical 
face under my eyes. Besides, ignorant of the value 
of money, never having handled any as my own, 
I imagined that the six five-franc pieces jingling in 
my pocket were almost a fortune, 
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I took a room, paying in advance, and breakfasted 
on a halfpenny roll; my dinner was much of the same 
pattern, too, which trouble worried me a little, for, 
although not as plump as a partridge, I had a fair 
appetite. My two meagre meals did not go far to 
appease that. 

I wanted to get a place either as governess or 
teacher. I had any quantity of recommendations, 
but my days were spent in useless journeys. Nota 
soul would have me! The mammas shuddered with 
alarm as they spied my rosy little face and my wide- 
awake eyes. One of them exclaimed as she looked 
at me, “ What a fright! She’s altogether too pretty ! 
Did anyone ever know of such impudence as_ to 
expect to get into a respectable family with such an 
appearance !”’ 

I went away from this respectable lady highly 
disappointed, yet flattered in my heart by the effect 
produced by me. That evening I dined on a glass 
of pure water. 

But I was tenacious, and on the next day I 
renewed my running about through Paris, which, 
notwithstanding my amazement, looked ever gay and 
brilliant. 

Somebody told me about a place as governess at 
the Duchess of P ’s, Furnished with a letter of 
introduction from the registry office to which her 
Grace had applied, 1 proceeded into the fashionable 





part of the town where was her mansion, To my 
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deep amazement I was instantly received by her 
ladyship ; being shown into a little reception room, 
where, when the Duchess appeared, I stood with my 
mouth agape before her beauty, incomparable, I 
thought. 

She made me take a seat by her. Then I noticed 
how pale and miserable she seemed. She played 
with her ring which, from her finger having got 
thin, almost slid off her hand into her lap, as she 
told me that her children had an English governess, 

“ But, your Grace,” I ventured to interpose, “ it 
was to give French lessons that I came.” 

‘You are very young for it,” she said, fastening 
her large fine eyes upon me. 

“ Must I wait till 1am old before I may earn my 
livelihood?” I retorted immediately with that 


> which has never fled me. 


“nerve ’ 

She smiled faintly. 

“You are right,” she said. ‘ But you are so 
attractive that I am afraid my husband will pay 
attention to you. I am a very unhappy woman 
on that account.” 

Such was the need of the poor lady for eympathy 
that she went on to tell me that the Duke was 
dreadfully “gone upon” their English governess, 
which was the despair of her life. She was sure 
that on seeing my winsome face he would not fail 
to be entangled by me also. What was to be done? 
She reflected a space ere telling me to look in next 
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day, for she no doubt saw the anxiety with which I 
awaited her reply. 

I was to give a two hours’ lesson every morning 
and be paid ten francs, after which I was to be 
free for the rest of the time. 

Ten francs for a couple of hours a day! What 
a windfall ! 

I respectfully bowed myself out from the Duchess 
de P—-—, and went home into my little room, with 
the settled intention of sending his Grace, the Duke, 
to his proper place if he took it on himself to fancy 
me his game. 

You may readily think I was punctual on the 
morrow! I arrived even a quarter-of-an-hour ahead 
of the appointed hour. 

As I was waiting in the sitting-room where I 
was shown, a man walked in. I rose at his entrance, 
for without ever having seen him before, I recog- 
nized the master of the house by his bearing. I 
cannot remember now whether he was tall or short, 
thin or stout; but I do recall the impression his 
eyes made upon me—they froze me to the very 
bottom of my soul. 

“What are you doing here?” he demanded 
bruptly, scanning me from the bow on my hat to 
the tip of my grey boots. 

I explained that I had come to give French 
lessons. 

‘All lessons are given in the study-room,” he 
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said in the same tone, ‘and not here. Go up to it 
straightway.”’ 

Calling a footman, he gave him the order to 
take me to the proper place. 

I went away, quite glad to escape his gaze, which 
was far from being tender. I felt that I had nothing 
to fear, and that he would never pay me court. 

On going into the room where the children were 
I perceived a young woman sitting among them, 
who rose and gave me her hand. I had taken the 
Duchess to be handsome, but this woman seemed 
even still more so. Never had I seen skin whiter, 
softer, or finer, eyes more brilliant, and hair more 
splendid. Like her mistress, though, she appeared 
sad and moody. 

When I had given my lessons, which I got 
through with very nicely, Mdlle. Lussy chatted 
a little while with me, and spoke of the Duke. | 

“Tam not going to become his lady love,” she 
said proudly. ‘Certainly not! and as the other 
morning he told me he was madly in love with me, 
I let him know that it was shameful for a married 
man like him to speak about love. Then he turned 
quite pale, and answered me sharply: ‘ Married, 
married,eh? I shan’t besolong!’ He is a dread- 
ful man, who is fit for anything.” 

I was so convinced of the truth of what Mdlle. 
Lussy told me that on meeting my Lord Duke 
next day at the moment of my going into the study- 
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room I shrank flat against the wall to let him pass 
by. He gave mea glance that [ deemed ferocious, 
but went on without addressing me. 


On going to give my third lesson I found the 
mansion topsy-turvy, and the domestics thronging 


the hall. 


“What's the matter ?”’ I enquired apprehensively. 
“Her ladyship was murdered last night,” was 
the answer. 


I fled in terror, without claiming the ten francs 
for my last lesson. 


Such was the ugly opening of an existence which, 
however, turned out to be rather amusing than 
melancholy, and in it there was much more farce 
than tragedy. 


Notre.—The Praslin Tragedy in which Rose Pompon became 
all but deeply involved deserves more mention than she has 
accorded it. 

In the summer of 1847, under the reign of Louis Philippe, 
‘in the Praslin Mansion, in Paris, an event occurred which 
horrified the city and France, and helped precipitate the over- 
turning of the throne. 

The Duke of Choiseul-Praslin, born 1805, married the 
daughter of Marshal Sebastian in 1824. They had a family 
of ten children in their happy early married life of some 
seventeen years. Then, during six years, the wife was made 
miserable by the introduction under the roof of one Henriette 
Deluzy-Desportes, as the governess, a fine-looking, piquant 
woman of twenty-three. Things went on so badly in this 
household of three that the insulted wife threatened to apply 
to the Courts for a separation. Her father paid the governess 
1,500 france a year to go live elsewhere, but * was a costly 
victory for the Duchess. 
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Early in the morning, August the 18th, 1847, the servants 
were aroused by a dreadful hubbub in the Duchess’ apartments. 
She was found dying of many awfully brutal wounds, and 
although the Duke endeavoured to explain away several such 
suspicious things as bruises and scratches upon him, and 
ensanguined weapons in his own rooms, he was held to be her 
murderer. His defender claimed his trial should be by his 
peers, and this secret court was compelled to pronounce him 
guilty. He evaded the penalty of ‘‘ having immolated with 
atrocious barbarity the most pure, innocent, and most pitiful 
of victims’’ by poisoning himself. He died within eight days 
of her own death. The political bearing of the atrocity was 
double. The populace not only regarded the case as typical 
of the criminal state of the upper classes, but asserted that 
the report of a suicide was false, and that the Duke had been 
smuggled away into England. 

Mademoiselle Deluzy was acquitted, with a kind of “ not 
proven, but do not appear to answer such charges again.” 


CHAPTER II. 


ONLY THREE: SOUS IN HAND—THE BEAUTIFUL 
BARMAID—A WHOLE OPERA COMPANY OF SWEET- 
HEARTS.—MY LADY ASSOCIATE—OUR COMING OUT 
IN THE DANCING GARDENS---MY NEW NAME. 





On reaching home there was a memorandum 
waiting for me from a registry office, bidding me go 
toa café in the Choiseul Passage, where many 
Italian actors and singers resorted: a lady was 
wanted as barmaid, but rather more as moneytaker, 
to be nice to look at as well as to pay the bills to. I 
ran thither instantly, for the tragical impression of 
the Duchess’s death was already effaced from my 
light mind, and I presented myself to the café 
proprietor with a smiling face. 

“By Jove!” ejaculated he on seeing me walk in, 
‘Tam awfully sorry, but you have come a day after the 
fair. That is to say, after somebody not fair—as 
you, but she came an hour ago and 1 engaged her. 
She’s three times your age, though, if that is any 
compensation. If I can only manage to shake her 
off I will let you know, rely upon that!” 

I went away without attaching any great faith to 
the promise. I began to grow dubersome and no 
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little uneasy about the coming day. On the eve I 
had settled with my landlady and my laundress, and 
I had bought a few petty toilet requisites, 
reckoning on the Duchess’s daily lessons. I hunted 
through my purse and found just three sous! 

On that heavy sum a body cannot travel far, and 
after having strolled about a bit, I was creeping 
ruefully enough into my lodgings when I heard my 
name called out. 

“They have sent for you from the divan in the 
Choiseul Passage,” said the landlady ;“run round at 
once, it’s a real good situation.” 

“JT have been there, and it is taken.” 

“ Qh, no, not atall. The lady who was selected 
stood out for such a lot of fads—was so dreadfully 
particular, in fact, that she was let go, and you are 
wanted.” 

I ran off straightway, without feeling tired any 
longer, to the Choiseul Passage. The café pro- 
prietor uttered an outcry of glee when he saw me 
come in. 

““] told you true that 1 should make things all 
serene,” he cailed out on the instant. ‘You must 
take the place now. How will fifty francs a month, 
your hairdresser’s bill, and board suit you, eh?” 

Suit me! I had to hold myself back from hugging 
the good old fellow, but my new position imposed 
more stately behaviour upon me. I was particularly 
delighted on account of the hairdresser’s bill My 
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hair was very long and I had a great deal of trouble 
to do it myself. 

At that period the fashion commanded regular 
plaits, or the hair drawn flat on each side from a 
middle parting. A woman would have believed 
herself disgraced if one single hair strayed from her 
back hair or came down on her forehead; and even 
the long side curls, which were esteemed the English 
mode, and may be seen in pictures of Madame Anna 
Thillon, or even on elderly ladies living now, had 
to hang exactly of a length, and counter-balancing 
on each side with desperate rectitude. It was 
therefore with downright joy that I let an artiste 
in hairdressing do what he liked with my abundant 
bonny brown hair. He executed a masterpiece with 
it. I considered myself very lovely when thus 
correctly adorned. The proof that I was not self- 
deceived in my valuation of my charms was the 
almiration, more ardent than respectful as I felt, 
with which the regular café customers fixed their 
eyes upon me. 

I soon had lofty lovers: a baritone, two tenors, 
and several basses. I could have formed an opera 
company with my courtiers, but I never thought of 
that; I was so dreadfully simple that I actually 
wrote to my husband one day that “ever so many 
fellows were making love to me,” to which he 
answered: ‘Who cares?” And I said to myself 
thereupon, “ So much the worse for you.” 


C 
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Among the frequenters of the café I was not slow 
to notice one woman who came daily alone, or with 
two or three gentlemen more often. Without being 
positively pretty there was something ‘about her 
which attracted and held the eye; a haughty 
carriage of the head, a very fine figure, and much 
animation. I did not know her name and I had 
never spoken to her; but one day, being alone and 
having no money, she offered me a ring as guarantee 
for what she had. I hastened to tell her that I 
would pay for her with much pleasure, and that she 
might replace the jewel on her finger. This polite- 
ness on my part decided my future. 

My new friend induced me to give up my room 
in the lodging house and accept the offer to share 
her own. We were soon a pair of friends. 

She told me that her name was Elise ——, and 
she came of a superior family, which she gave up 
to follow the fortunes of a sculptor of the name of 
Marochetti, whom she had passionately loved. One 
fine morning she had left home, saying that she had 
the toothache and was going to the dentist’s—what- 
ever the excuse, she never went back. She told me 
that she had plenty of fun and never bothered about 
saving money; indeed, although her dress and 
appearance were very nice, she only possessed a 
single piece of upper under-linen, which she had to 
wash every Saturday night to come out a swell every 
Sunday morning. This did not prevent her making 
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many acquaintances, and going out to supper every 
evening in jolly company. 

The master of the café where I was enthroned as 
the cashier soon perceived the friendship springing 
up between Elise and myself. He made me some 
remarks upon the subject, telling me that this woman 
was of worse than merely easy manners, changed 
her gallants oftener than her chemise (he was 
correct there), and so on. I smiled on hearing that 
comparison. I knew already how true that was. 

Butas it displeased me to hear my friend thus 
spoken of, I answered very sharply, and, acting upon 
Elise’s advice, gave in my notice which was accepted 
with regret, for I was having a good share in the 
success of the divan. 

ree for ever, days and evenings, we girls 
employed the time in amusing ourselves. 

But there soon arose distress, which grew so 
painful that one evening Hlise declared to me with an 
earnestness which made me forthwith credit her, 
that, in one week, she meant to have a sumptuous 
residence, horses, carriages, diamonds, and all that, 
or she would yo and jump into the river. 

“We will go this evening to Mabille’s Gardens,” 
she said, “where we will dance, and I shall be 
greatly astonished if somebody is not captivated by 
yours truly. Iam going to try to hook somebody 
with my toes, I can tell you; and you shall see 
whether I am not as captivating as those who‘are in 
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celebrity. Celeste Mogador has no such suppleness 
as mine, and Clara Fontaine no such a figure. Just 
you look!” 

In her short petticoat and jean stays— nobody 
wore them in satin in those days—she set to skipping 
and jigging in such an odd style, so bold and yet 
graceful that I remained stupor-stricken. Very soon 
I attempted to equal her. In myself was the same 
talent she possessed. It was quite naturally that I 
found gestures, turnings and twistings, in all of 
which movements I felt there was graccfulness. 
After this essay we leaped into one another’s arms. 
Our vocation was clear. We were saved, and we 
thanked Terpsichore, the Muse of Dancing. 

We made ourselves as fine as was in our power 
for this first appearance. Elise donned a green silk 
dress, which still had a good candlelight effect, a 
straw bonnet with a bunch of marguerites, and black 
prunella slippers. My attire was a pink jaconet 
dress, somewhat bleached by frequent washing, but 
still of a charming tinge; a white barége scarf, a 
white crape fancy pleated cap with a sprig of 
hawthorn bloom. We paid our noble selves mutual 
compliments on our beauty, and at nightfall away 
we started for the notorious dancing gardens, where 
the prettiest women came to show themselves before 
the most stylish and celebrated men of Paris. 

I have lately seen some women whom the press 
say are in high renown dancing in the Paris music 
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halls. Grille d’ Egout (“ Sewerhole Grating”) and 
La Charbonniére (the female charcoal dealer), 
and their congeners disappointed me greatly, I 
must confess, with their epileptic writhings and 
their salmon leaps. In nowise did they recall to 
me the graceful movements, full of voluptuousness, of 
the choregraphical celebrities of my time. They were 
neither jerky nor loose, they made no gambols and 
showed no eccentricity. They danced only as if they 
delighted in it, and with supple and wavy motion ; 
and with the skirt caught up lightly in front between 
finger and thumb of either hand, we sailed and 
floated to and fro, light as the plumes on our hats, 
and the muslin of our frocks. Our attitudes were 
often chaste, though perhaps peppered by a smile or 
a glance which our admirers declared to be “ devilish 
sly.” 

We inno respect resembled the low-necked 
dressed creatures who do the “split” for the greater 
wonderment of the present generation ; they would 
have been hooted off the platform in the period to 
which I belonged. 

Well, there we were in the gardens, Elise and I. 
My heart beat a little whilst the band struck up the 
first quadrille, but I was no sooner in place before 
the demon of dancing overcame me. Ilise faced me, 
and we both were seized with vertigo, and forgot 
everything except to let our impulse sway us. 

A ring formed around us, and we were applauded ; 
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my mate was fairly cheered. She danced with 
extraordinary finish, her toes barely grazed the 
ground, her dash was splendid and impassioned. 

When the spin was over she was so mobbed that 
she could not come and rejoin me, thereupon, exalted 
by her triumph, she cried out imperiously : 

“ Stand back, and let me go by.”’ 

There was laughter and fresh applause at this. 

‘‘ Bravo, bravo! we have a queen here—a queen !”’ 

And one voice in the crowd added, “ Queen 
Pomaré, of course.” 

Everybody was talking at that time (1843) of a 
threatened war between France and Great Britain, in 
which was mixed up, as causes, an English missionary 
and the Queen of the Tahitian Islands, so the name 
ran round the gardens like an electric-flash. Nothing 
was to be heard but “ All hail, Queen Pomaré!’ 
The throng rushed across her way, greeting her by 
this title, which was bound to render her famous, and 
cover beneath it by good fortune the respectable 
family name she still bore. 

Invitations to supper showered upon ber from all 
sides. But she, previously quite disdainful enough, 
showed herself fanciful. At length, however, she set 
her choice, requiring that no other woman should 
be of the party save her little friend. 

“This mere girl here, who appears scarcely six- 
teen?” queried Romieu, the most eager bustling 
around the queen. 
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Romieu was a singular character ; he was a hanger- 
on of the press, who acquired a peculiar reputation 
for originating and executing hoaxes ; he was, in fact, 
the Theodore Hook of Paris, but, more lucky than the 
hero of the Berners Street Mystification, he obtained 
a Government post, and ended his days with a 
competency. 

“Why, it is a child,” continued this practical 
joker, serious for the nonce, anyhow, “ a rosebud—a 
rose pompon.” 


Rose Pompon! 


My nickname was found. 

_ Méry, who was there, declared it in perfect 
harmony with my round and chubby face and pink 
complexion, and he was a good judge, being a 
southerner, and a poet who had been nurtured among 
roses and cream. 

Although Elise and I had entered Mabille obscure 
and unknown, we went forth escorted by rich and 
celebrated leaders of fashion, with whom we had 
supper. 

On the morrow all the town heard of our “ hit,’ 
and knew our new names, which were never more to 
be forgotten. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE LADY FRIENDS ARE STAGE STRUCK—-TRIUMPH IN 
RANELAGH GARDENS—A ‘‘ FRIVOLER ’’—THE NOTED 
INTRODUCTRESS—A CAPTURED DUKE—THE FOOL'S 
LESSON. 


By a week after “ Queen Pomaré”’ had realized her 
dreains. She had a flat of rooms, horses and carriages, 
and enough underlinen to change many times a day. 
Her good fortune did not separate us, for I continued 
to stay with her, and life flowed on in a perpetual 
holiday. 

She never would allow any other woman than me 
to go to the suppers, for which her bold and amusing 
spirit paid the expenses. We lived surrounded by 
the tip-top of the gentry and nobility ; in the evening’ 
when we danced we lifted them into delirium. 

It was at this point that the idea struck us to go 
upon the stage. 

The Variétés Theatre brought out the “ Women of 
Gavarni.” It was an apropos piece, the characters 
for the actresses being such as were drawn by that 
celebrated artist in the Charivari, and published in 
albums which were popular. The piece had an 
enormous success. Hverybody wanted to see the 
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quadrille which we danced. It was a “ draw,” last- 
ing a long time, and it marked the commencement of 
my fortune, for I at last entered into rooms of my 
own at this time, a possession which filled me with 
gladness. But it would appear rather paltry to the 
Circes of the present day. It was in the Rue 
Fontaine-Moliére, The Count de la V——, my first 
conquest, left me full freedom, which I used to my 
own taste, continuing my cxistence of constant 
dancing. 

When the performances at the Variétés were over, 
we went to Ranelagh Gardens, an imitation of the 
famous open air resort at London’s predecessor of 
Vauxhall and Cremorne. It was then in full glory. 
We used to drive out there four-in-hand in all the 
lustre of our young celebrity, and our entrance into 
the pleasure-resort was always saluted with a 
thousand hurrahs. 

My name of “ Rose Pompon” was known to all 
Paris. I had danced under it at the Varictés, 
whilst, out of respect for the real Queen Pomaré, 
who was paying Europe a visit, Elise had been 
re-styled the “ Bacchanalian Queen.” 

This is the title of a character in Kugtne Sue’s 
“ Wandering Jew,” a romance then in the height of 
its vogue; it was read everywhere, by the highest 
lady in the land and the portress in her box of a 
room ; all the fair women with auburn tresses were 
called Adrienne de Cardoville, and they dreamt of 
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some Prince Djalma, allured by the golden sheen of 
their tresses. 

I had many adorers, and led a merry life, but 
I was still what is termed at the present day a 
frivoler, or one who loves frivolous talk and ways. 
I frivoled my time away, thinking much more of the 
evening’s banquet or the next day’s jollification than 
of the need of piling up an income against my old 
age. I never thought I could grow old, in fact. 

I mean to say that I rarely had a few gold pieces 
by me, although I led such a brilliant existence. 

I was even so far from having my lodgings 
properly furnished that one afternoon, when some 
gentlemen fricnds and myself were gathered in my 
dining-room, we had to make punch in a galad-bow], 
full to the brim, however, in default of a silver bowl 
designed for the purpose. My only servant handed 
me a card. 

The lady whose name I read on the pasteboard was 
unknown to me, and she was waiting in the reception- 
room for me to see her. 

Plague on it! what ceremony! and, whilst tasting 
my glass of burning punch, | passed the card to my 
neighbour, who read out aloud the notorious name of 
“Madame Ranés.”’ 

There was a lengthened outcry and then stifled 
laughs and ironical congratulations, for Madame 
Ranés was known to be the most fashionable of 
Parisian go-betweens for swells and ladies of easy 
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virtue. She had the best choice of customers, and 
foreign princes and lords always applied to her to 
make lady-acquaintances in the capital of civilisation. 
She often gave evening parties, and many of the 
prettiest actresses came to her house, who feigned to 
be unaware of her disgraceful profession, which, by 
the way, she tried to hide under the loftiest mien. 

The sight of her name in the abode of a poor little 
outcast like myself drew upon me the compliments 
of my youthful friends; I was considered launched 
upon the inner golden sea. “La Ranés” did not 
call upon outsiders for nothing. 

“But, take our word for it, Rosie,” added my 
comrades, “if it be only a matter of little amount, 
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ride the high horse; send the woman _ packing. 
We will make up the loss to you.” 

Half serious, half mirthful, they left me alone, with 
a promise of speedy return. 

At that time nobody used powder and rouge, or 
lip-red. So I had no need to retire into my dressing- 
room to make up my face, but went as I was into 
the modest sitting-room where my noble caller 
awaited. 

She looked down upon me with a lofty glance, but 
I was not the woman to be abashed by so little. I 
offered her a seat, and took one opposite her myself. 
She accepted the armchair with the bearing of a 
queen who had condescended into going under her 
most lowly subject’s roof. 
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“ Young lady,” she said to me, speaking mincingly, 
with an extreme affectation of delicacy, “ you have 
had the great good furtune to bewitch, at Ranelagh 
Gardens yesterday, a very high nobleman, who 
would very much like to honour you with a visit at 
five o'clock this very day.” 

I curtseyed. Still in the prudish tone, and with 
ualf closed eyes La Ranés continued : 

“T am bound to let you know beforchand that 
this lord has very odd whims, but yet it will be best 
to give way to them, if you know what will profit 
you, young lady.” 

Dash it all! what was she driving at? Notwith- 
standing other grounds I had a wild yearning to 
Jaugh at her prim style and disdainful bearing in 
carrying out her vile traffic. 

I asked her to explain, whereupon, in straight- 
forward language which made me colour up, she told 
me that this very high noble liked to contemplate 
beauty unadorned, without even a veil. The recep- 
tion costume ought to be that of Mother Eve 
previous to the Flood, and he was furthermore to be 
treated vulgarly, spoken to in street slang and smutty 
speech. 

“Apart from these little peculiarities, which I 
daresay do not alarm you,’ went on the august 
procuress, with high scornfulness, “the noble lord is 
extremely generous, and you can claim from him any 
thing you care to ask.” 
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“ But, plainly,” said I, not having any idea at all 
of this sort of transaction, “how high can I go?” 

“T should think five-and-twenty louis ought to 
satisfy you,” returned this precious party, rising. 

She went out without giving me a nod, and 
shaking her skirt as though she wanted to get rid of 
what dust she might have got upon her in that paltry 
dwelling. 

After her departure, I was thoughtful for an 
instant, and when my friends came back IJ refused to 
see them, in order to reflect upon matters at my case. 
I had made up my mind to welcome the heralded 
nobleman, but not to pay any heed to the impudent 
advice given me. 

“Come what may,” I thought, “I never will 
debase myself to any such degree.” 

Quite the reverse. I arrayed myself with the 
greatest care in my most showy dress, the ono best 
becoming: it was a light silk with pink and white 
stripes, my favourite colours. 

When the duke entered at five, as had been 
announced to me, I rose from my easy chair and 
made him such a bow as no fine lady would have 
disavowed. 

To my lively astonishment, he was delightful 
company, full of gaiety, amused at my repartees, and 
laughing like mad at the stories I had to tell him. 
He told me then how the desire to have a chat with 
me had struck him, 
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“About a fortnight ago I noticed you at 
Ranelagh,” he said, “and I thought you such a 
funny little puss, so frankly fond of skylarking, that 
I had a longing to refresh my former liveliness with 
your young good humour. But as I was not on 
speaking terms, or had I any other acquaintance 
with the gentlemen about you, I could not tell who 
you were. SBtill I heard your name uttered; but 
Rose What? there are no end of Roses in Paris, 
though not one of them so well deserves the name as 
you,’ he added gallantly. “In the end, despairing 
of finding you out single-handed, I applied to that 
useful woman Ranés, and entrusted her with my 
quandary.” 

¢ Rose, she said, on the instant, ‘there cannot 
be any one of that charming sort but Rose Chéri ; 
and she’s a most respectable lady.’ ” 

[Madame ose Chéri, married to Montigny, 
manager of the Gymnase Theatre, was one of the 
most esteemed actresses of Paris, either on the stage 
or in private life. | 

“Well, so am I a most respectable lady,” said 1, 
gravely. 

“So I believe,” said the duke, with equal 
seriousness. ‘Therefore, as the reputation pro- 
claimed did not rebuff me in the least, I went to the 
Gymnase Theatre, to see if the actress who played 
with so much talent, according to hearsay, was the 
same I had seen on the light fantastic at Ranelagh. 
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But she had no more than appeared upon the stage 
than I recognized my error. The sober, meck, 
sympathetic face of Rose Chéri had nothing in 
common with my dainty unknown one’s rosy cheeks, 
lively eyes, and bnd of a mouth. So I went to Ranés, 
who began to pull a face. She did not know anybody 
named Rose, in town, who was worthy of my attention. 
But we went together to Ranelagh, hoping to meot 
you again. The very first countenance that I per- 
ceived was yours. 

“<That’s my Rose!’ I said to Ranés, who had 
kept discreetly behind me. 

“T cannot hide from you that on spying you she 
uttered a little squeak of indignation. ‘Such a mad 
thing—a dancer!—a little nobody—of no con- 
sequence—always surrounded by scribblers and 
Bohemians.’ ” 

“Aha!” cried I, out of all control; “now then 
my lord, listen to what she came here this morning 
to tell me.” 

Very animatedly, and with my cheeks flushing, 1 
related to him that she had wanted me to play a part 
towards him which was intended to show me up as 
odious and repugnant. 

“What a horrible hag!” muttered the Duke 
“ The idea of such a thing as making me pass for a 
satyr.” 

He rose and gave me quite a fatherly kiss on t'1a 


forehead. 
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“ Did she also advise you to ask a high price?” 

‘Indeed, she did—a stiff one,” I responded. 

“ Give me an idea how much.” 

“ Oh, a large sum-—five hundred francs.” 

I was not accustomed, then, to talk “in louis.” 

“ Five hundred franes, eh ?” 

He smiled. 

‘‘ That’s a good deal of money, in fact, for a little 
damsel so far from careful as to leave thousand-franc 
notes loose on her mantelshelf.” 

‘What do you mean?” 

He pointed to a blue tinted paper spread out near 
my clock, whereon a gilt Arab calmly sat a silver 
steed. 

“ But,” said I, very much abashed, as I contem- 
plated the bank note, the first of such value that I 
had ever set eyes upon, “ the fact is that I—I could 
never repay you any such a sum!” 

“ Keep it all the same.” 

“All of it?” 

“ All.” 

“ Oh, how happy I am!” 

“So you are very fond of money ?” 

‘‘T never, never believed I should have so much! 
All I have cared for up to now is dancing.” 

Whereupon, skipping into the middle of the 
room, I executed a step full of unforeseen display. 

“ Capital !” ejaculated the Duke, laughing till he 
ried. “I must make you still another present for 
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this performance. What do you most wish for, 
Rosie?” 

“ Oh, a piano,” I answered. “A piano. On the 
hire system, don’t you know, to come cheaper,” 
I added instantly. ‘I tried to get the dealer named 
Thibout to send one round to me, but his man asked 
the houseporter about my character, and the old 
turnkey answered that some days I was flush with 
money and some days I was cleaned out, and so they 
would not let me have the box of tunes.” 

JT will be your guarantee ; will that suit you?” 

“Rather! I will be very punctual in my pay- 
ments, and you shall never repent having obliged 
me,” 

“Pooh! Well, 1 am going, but I will come 
again to se@ you soon.” 

He was hardly off before I was filled with a 
dreadful fear. The Duke spoke with a foreign 
accent, and foreigners are always suspicious 
customers. Suppose the bank note were false. I 
ran off to a money changer, who might have readily 
believed I had stolen it from my being so agitated 
when I offered it. But, nevertheless, he handed 
over in exchange some fine bright gold pieces, which 
I gleefully kissed, never having seen the like, and I 
put them underneath my pillow in a heap that night. 

The Duke came again a couple of days sub- 
sequently. Then I learnt that his title was the Duke 
of Manzanares, and that he was as generous as 4 

Dp 
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king. Indeed, only a month afterwards he set me 
up in a very handsome flat of rooms in the Rue 
de Larochefoucauld, furnished palatially, and there 
I had horses and diamonds, and carriages also, 
which allowed me to pair off with the most showy 
women of Paris. I need not add that my piano was 
paid for. I own it still, and though some of the 
keys sound out of tune by this time, it is always 
pleasant for mo to play the favourite airs of yore 
upon it. | 

One morning the Duke came to my place and 
desired me to put on my most becoming dress 
and my most fetching hat, in short, to look my best, 
and to go round into the Rue de Provence, where 
Madame Rané¢s lived, and ask for him there. About 
five he would be there awaiting my visit. 
_ “Go into that woman’s honxe!” Texclaimed. “Ii 
is entirely distasteful ! a | 

“Do this for me, Rosie. _ I have particular 
reasons for asking you to grant me this little favour. 
a want her to Bee you charming and loveable, as you 
are at last. Did she not tell me lately that she met 
“you frequently in the Bois de Boulogne, showily 
attired, in a gay turn-out, saying it with the super- 
cilious manner you will remember, and which anes 
you? She asked me who the fool was who ‘ put up’ 
for her now. Tho word fool has rankled in my 
heart, and I am bent on giving her a lesson. You 
will come, won't you? This is a day when she 
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raceives company, and you will see a lot of pretty 
women there, and [ want to show you are one of the 
fairest.” 

I never could refuse this excellent friend of mine 
anything ; so I promised to go around to La Rants 
at the appointed hour, and I dressed myself accord- 
ingly. 

It was summer time and warm, hence I donned a 
delightful new costume, that suited me ravishingly. 
It was a hand-embroidered white muslin, lined with 
mauve silk, with a mantilla of the same material 
trimmed with wonderful Valenciennes lace, which 
had cost a thousand francs a yard. A little white 
and mauve cap scarcely more than covered my nico 
light chestnut hair and enframed my rosy face. 

When I looked at myself before starting in the 
large mirror set in my wardrobe I considered myself 
highly captivating, which gave me the courage to 
go face the high and mighty scorn of the notorious 
procuress. 

I went round to her dwelling in a dainty victoria, 
drawn by 2 pair of bays, the latest present of my 
grand friend, and people turned in the street to see 
me go-by, so. coquettish was my display and my 
personal appearanco so catching, I was already 
very far above the petty grey cashmere frock in 
which I had gone to give lessons to the children of 
the unfortunate Duchess of P— 

On arriving at La Ranés’ I had the bell pulled, 
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and I was shown up into the reception room by 
a footman, who did not ask my name. 

I remember that, seated beside the mistress of the 
house, was Alice Ozy, a very jolly actress of the 
plump and buxom description, and another beauty, 
known, I believe, as Constance Maréchal; she began 
to be of some notoriety. 

On perceiving me enter the hostess rose and stood 
stupor-stricken at my call upon recognizing me. 
She wore such a vexed air that I was commencing to 
lose countenance, when the Duke of Manzanares 
stepped forward. 

“Tt was I who besought this young lady to come 
here, my dear Ranés,” he said, in the most amicable 
tone. “ You appeared much puzzled lately to know 
who the mysterious worshipper was who offered this 
charming Rose such a frame as best convened with 
her fresh beauty. J am ‘the fool,’ as I felt bound to 
inform you.” 

It was a thunderbolt. 

La Ranés all but went off into hysterics. The 
Duke, satisfied with his revenge, offered me his arm 
and away we went out, laughing like mad. 

Unfortunately, very soon after, the Duke was 
obliged to leave Paris for a rather long absence, 


CHAPTER IV. 


A PARTY OF LIGHT WOMEN—A ‘‘SELL’’—THE 
WITTIEST MAN IN PARIS—A COUPLE OF HOAXES. 


I REMEMBER that, about this same point of time, I 
was asked out to dinner to meet several other 
Parisian notorieties at the house of Alphonse Royer. 
He was a novelist, journalist, and theatrical manager 
who had his day of renown. He had a good deal 
of mental ability, and his invitations were much. 
courted. His house was in the Rue Notre Dame de 
Lorette—that street which, when the houses wero 
new and required drying, was inhabited by fast 
women, whose late hours necessitated their having 
large fires and much candlelight. When I arrived 
in the reception-room I found a good number of 
my friends there. 

I believe I recall Celeste Mogador, who little 
dreamt that she was going to become a countess, 
and die in the odour of sanctity; and Marie la 
Polkeuse, for she was reckoned the first polka dancer 
in town, who also became a countess (of Buci); and 
many others of the sort who did not all become 
peeresses, however many peers they may have 


hobnobbed with. 
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Before passing into the dining-room, Alphonse 
Royer, who was standing before the fire-place, asked 
of us all in a serious tone : 

“Ts there anybody here who by chance is 
acquainted with Dr. Ricord?” 

There arose a general negative, for Dr. Ricord 
was the great authority on diseases which are not 
mentionable to ears polite. 

“Bh, what, not one? Come, now, really? Can 
you swear to it.” 

“You are ridiculous, dear boy,” said Esther 
Bongars, who was of the party. “I want to ask 
you straight, how could you expect ladies like us to 
know the man? For my part, I can say I never 
heard his name before!” 

Royer smiled, but winced like one who receives a 
correction he deserves. 

A few minutes following there was a pull at the 
bell. Royer himself dashed into the ante-room, and 
flung open the two folds of the drawing-room doors so 
as to return, preceding the new-comer with all the 
tokens of the deepest respect. 

“His Highness the Prince de Ligne,” the footman 
called out. 

We all jumped up eagerly to salute so high and . 
mighty a personage, when the one same outcry 
burst simultaneously from all lips: 

“You cheat, you; this is Ricord!” 

At the outset nobody would recognize him, but 
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before long there were muny on the most familiar 
terms with him. 

To this same repast came Roger de Beauvoir 
He was one of the most highly gifted, mentally, of 
all the luminaries of Paris. Author of the story of 
“The Student of Cluny,” on which was founded the 
tale and drama of “The Tower of Nesle,” which 
still delights the pit of the minor theatres. He was 
a fair poet, a fine dandy, a first-rate swordsman, and, 
though dark complexioned, very handsome, and as 
fashionable as could be. All the sex adored him ;: 
his practical jokes were town-talk, so that he shared: 
with Romieu the throne as a hoaxer. 

I remember one of these “ larks,”’ as the medical 
students style them latterly, or “sprees,” as they 
were called then. 

Toe Hoax or Roger pe Bravvorr. 

The leading actress and fast woman was Ida 
Ferrier, with whom Dumas the elder was enamoured, 
and to whom he gave so many principal parts in his 
plays. This beauty had let Roger de Beauvoir know 
that she would like him to call upon her after she 
came home from the play-house, but not after mid- 
night ; that was the extreme limit of her receiving 
company. 

“ But he -was detained at a ball till 2 am., yet, 
despite that untimely hour, he actually went to her 
house. Finding her room door locked against him 
he went down to the street door, where, beneath the 
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balcony, he set to wailing to draw out his lady-love. 
Ida, furious, opened the window and with all her 
strength flung out a flower-pot, which shattered 
itself a few paces only from de Beauvoir. He im- 
mediately dropped on the pavement, yelling out as if 
he were being flayed alive. 

“Tam killed dead! I ama dead man!” 

Up came the patrol of National Guardsmen, who 
put a quantity of questions to the fashionably 
apparelled gentleman, who was lying in the gutter, 
upon the mishap. De Beauvoir related the tale, and 
made out he was cruelly injured. The soldiers 
wanted to help him up, but he uttered such shrieks 
of agony that the corporal of the squad, taking pity 
on him, sent for a hand-barrow to carry him home. 
The groans continued. With the utmost precaution 
he was lifted up and laid upon it, and the patrol 
started to carry him with short steps in compas- 
sion; but at the slightest shake de Beauvoir gave 
a howl. 

Some wayfarers added themselves to the escort, 
for the victim’s name was a known one, and each 
one sincerely sympathised with him on the accident. 

At last all arrived at his lodgings, and they were 
just going to manceuvre to get him into the hallway 
to carry him to his very room when the unhappy 
victim suddenly skipped off upon the pavement, spun 
round on one toe several times, and, flattening his 
crushed hat underneath his arm like a nobleman of 
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the old school, thanked his volunteer chairmen in 
moving terms. 

Before the corporal’s guard had recovered from 
their amazement, he was well within his own rooms, 
rearing with laughter at the “sell” he had played 
them. 

There is another tale to the effect that when Roger 
de Beauvoir came back from a trip into Italy ho 
went to call upon two friends living under the same 
roof in the Rue Geoffroy Marie. One was _ the 
Countess Dash and the other Barbey d’ Aurevilly—the 
former a blue-stocking, who wrote many romances of 
the wig and powder type, and the other a dandy and 
eccentric poet. 

It was four o’clock in the morning, however, and 
de Beauvoir had to ring the bell with all his might 
to rouse the house-porter, who wondered what on 
earth the lunatic wanted. 

“Ts the Countess Da8h living here?” the jester 
inquired in a very humble tone. 

‘¢ No, she’s not!”’ roared the infuriated Cerberus, 
“her ladyship has moved away.” 

‘ And Monsieur Barbey d’Aurevilly?” continued 
the other, with tears in his tone. 

“He has moved away too.” 

“ Ah, this is very moving!’ whined de Beauvoir, 
falling upon the bosom of the terrified man. 
‘Console me, console me, do! Monsicur d’Aurevilly 
is my father, and ——” in a lower tone, as if 
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oppressed with shame, “her ladyship the Countess is 
my mother!” 

And there he lingered until eight o’clock in the 
morning, narrating to the deeply-impressed concierge a 
long, long, story, which was interrupted with torrents 
of tears. 


CHAPTER V. 


MORE GAMBOLLING—-AFTER HE COIN — THE 
EMPERORS PETS — THE MOLDAVIAN PRINCE 
SWINDLER —DROPPING ON THE DELINQUENT — 
ANOTHER PRIZE—LOVE LETTERS. 


Ar¥ter the Duke of Manzanares’ departure I resumed 
my gambols. I really’ must have been bitten by 
the tarentula which gives one the mania for dancing. 
I did not dance because it was a business, but because 
I was hurried away by a passionate taste for it. I 
had not the grand gait of Celeste Mogador or the 
style of Queen Pomaré, but my manner had _ its 
most personal witchery, and my admirers were as 
numerous as theirs. Whilst, however, my friends 
were all more or less the prey of some overwhelming 
flame I kept my heart quite tranquil. 

When a fellow pressed me too closely I used to 
ask him: “ Have you any money so as to settle 
some upon me?” 

My craze was a settlement; not that I was 
enormously fond of money, but still I deemed it 
good to lay some by for the future. After a girl has 
had her run some five or six years in Paris she is 
played out. I wanted to profit by my hit, and if thoge 
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who pretended to adore me would not think about 
my hereafter I took precious good gare to remind 
them that I did not forget it. 

Thus it was that I induced the Marquis de C—— 
to offer me a delightful villa at Chaville, of which I 
shall relate the ultimate transformation. There, hap- 
pened me the adventure I am going to relate. 

At that period the Italian opera was all the go; 
but I preferred the dance to music ; and an 
evening at the dancing rooms of leading waltz 
professors such as Labourde or Cellarius seemed to 
me infinitely more amusing than one passed in 
listening to “ Norma” or “ La Somnambula.” Still 
I did go to the opera now and then, being the 
fashion, and, besides, it entertained me to see the 
lovely ladies close to about whom the town 
gossiped. 

To begin with, there was the Countess Lehon, 
who looked like a goddess under her crown of fair 
tresses and her sovercignly stylish figure ; Mesdames 
de Vatry, Liadierés, and Silvera ; three who affected 
uncommon simplicity in their toilets : a white dress, 
a mere flower in the corsage, and so on; but, methought 
the tradesfolk did not lose anything by this fancy, 
for the money flowed between their pretty fingers 
freely enough notwithstanding. 

One of the regular patronesses of the Italian 
opera was Mrs. Sheppard, who was perhaps the most 
really lovely of all the ladies, though haply a trifle 
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undersize. She was termed the “ Beauty with the 
Gloomy Eyes ;” or, as it would be now, “ Two lovely 
Black Eyes ;” for in spite of long golden plaits, 
hers were large black eyes which made the most 
wonderful effect. Later, when Prince Louis Napoleon 
became President of the Republic which he betrayed 
to be Emperor, she and her daughter, the pretty 
Mina, married to the Count de B——, helped to 
adorn the Palace of the Elysée. The story goes 
further, that the future Emperor was deeply smitten 
by Mrs. Sheppard and would surely have married her 
had it not been for his secrotary Mocquart. 

Among the fashionable ladies, or society beauties, 
was also the Marchioness du Vallon, called by her 
friends the “ Lady High Constable,” because in the 
same way as that office is unique in France, the 
peeress boasted a beauty which expanded beyond all 
exuberance heretofore known. The Venus Callipyge 
would barely have been able to sit in her chair and 
fill it out properly. Besides her gift of an astonish- 
ing physique, she was very handsome, witty, and 
satirical. Under the Empire, her threo daughters 
bore the reputation of being perfectly attractive 
women. 

As her bosom friend, the Marchioness du Vallon 
cherished the Marchioness of St. Mars, better known 
under the name of tho Countess Dash, of whom I 
have already spoken. A few months following I was 
to be reminded of her ladyship in Moldavia, where 
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my own adventure was singularly to resemble the 
one people were talking about in Jassy at the time 
I arrived there. I shall return to this in good 
time. 

There is still to be cited among tho aristocratic 
frequenters of the opera the Countess de Courval, 
whose parties at the Chateau de Pinon were famous. 
She and the Baroness de Pierre passed for the best 
horsewomen in Paris, together with Madamo de 
Contades, who was daughter of the Marshal de 
Castellano. There was also the Countess Charles do 
Fitziames, who was very beautiful ; the first Baroness 
de Poilly, originally Princess Woronzoff; and the 
charming Madame de Rougé, whose loveliness had 
no defect except that she had no huir. 

The same was said of Marie la Polkeuse, sus- 
pected of wearing a wig—in those remote days 
considered very bad form, sufficient to ostracise a 
pretty woman. Now-a-days, with enamelling in 
fashion, men are not frightened at so little, and 
women merely say “she makes up thoroughly.” 

One evening, as I was coming out of the Opera 
House, a friend presented Prince Palla . He 
pretended he was wildly enamoured with me. from 
the day whon he saw me dancing for the first. time, 
and he begged mo to let him call on me. Upon his 
first business-like declaration I replicd with my 
habitual sentence : — 

_. Settle some money on me.” 
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He did not appear to wince, and promised me a 
hundred thousand francs. I was quite a young 
thing then, and I was silly enough to believe in the 
words of a foreign adventurer. Soveral months 
elapsed without his redeeming his promise, although 
I took care every day to refresh his memory. It 
was no use my saying that what was promised ought 
to be paid. “Sister Ann, do you see anything 
a-coming?”’’ Not I, in the way of money. 

One fine morning ho gave out that he had to go 
to Jassy in order to get the funds there to remit to 
me, he said, treacherously. I believed him. He 
was to be away a couple of months, but half a year 
ran on before [ even heard him mentioned. 

I never like to be deceived, and it occurred to me 
immediately that, as the amount justified the journey, 
I had better take it. 

It was rather difficult for me to get a passport, for 
when I said I was a married woman I was asked for 
my husband’s authorization to let me quit the country. 
I had to take: good care not to go and ask him any- 
thing of the Lind, but still I did at last obtain the 
licence to go my way by showing my engagements, 
in-my new name, at the various theatres where | 
had kicked up behind. and before for tho greater 
glory of my lower limbs. 

One of my lady friends, named Olympe, mistress 
of M., Philippe de M , was also going away from 
Paris, and oft. of France to boot. The young 
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nobleman’s mother, the Duchess of M——, had 
compelled the separation of the loving pair, on one 
ground or another. Olympe seemed to be heart- 
broken, but, at bottom, it was merely a little cracked, 
for she was going on to Jassy to find a gallant who 
was very dear to her. So there we were on the 
hunt for our lovers with all the excitement of misses 
in their teens. 

We stopped at Vienna, where we were made a 
good deal of, for a full month. There were regular 
galas, which came near to making us forget the aim 
of our journey. Happily the idea of going to harvest 
my hundred thousand francs returned to me, and off 
wo started anew. 

I had not notified my runaway of my coming, 
wanting to have him “on the hop ;”” and I surprised 
him indeed, very disagreeably, too. He nearly fell 
ill when he spied me on entering his rooms. I 
pretended to believe it was unexpected gladness that 
put him in such a pitiable state. 

“ But,” he said, in a tone full of despair, “ did 
you not know that I am married ? ” 

“In that case,” I rejoined, “ I have doubly well 
acted, for you are the more bound to hand over the 
hundred thousand francs you promised as compensa- 
tion.” : 

He laughed bitterly, and the mournful truth 
appeared without any glamour to my eyes. My 
prince had not a penny piece! Where was he to 
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find a hundred ‘thousand francs? (Good gracious ! 
All the pockets of all his numerous family might be 
turned inside out without a quarter even of tho 
amount turning up. I was swindled, and in any- 
thing save a good temper, you may readily believe. 
But what could I do except have some sport out of 
him, if the chance came. 

I went back to the hotel where Olympe and 1 had 
put up, and instantly related my misadventure. I 
have always seen the silver lining to the black cloud, 
and so, notwithstanding my serious discomfiture, I 
shook with laughter on recalling the penitent, crest- 
fallen mien of the poor fellow, so full of brag at 
Paris about his domains, treasury, und family jewels. 
The contrast was really laughable. 

I determined to make fun of him by openly 
parading myself with the young blades who besieged 
our door as soon as news of our arrival got about. 
Hither here or elsewhere our suppering, singing, and 
dancing went on merrily. One morning, though, the 
landlord brought us his bill, amounting to twelve 
hundred francs. We peered into our purses, where 
there was not a solitary coin. 

What was to be done? 

At this critical moment one of our new boon com- 
panions dropped in to beg us to spend the evening 
at his place. There was to be dancing and card-play. 
I told him to go to Old Harry. It was a 
pretty time for amusement, surely! For my 
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part, I declared I had had quite enough and 
to spare of being:@ mere fount of merriment toa 
pack of idlers who sent us flowers without wondering 
if we had any decent breakfast. There had been 
quite sufficient time lost, money squandered, and 
dresses spoiled to no profit ! and I said, straight, that 
I was not going to dance or gamble as I was invited 
to do. Besides, had I any money to lose ? 

*¢ Look, here, if that’s the case,” said our buck, “it 
strikes me that you can come without any hesitation. 
You may rely on winning our ducats if you play.” 

This remark seemed sensible, and, for tho last 
time, I accepted an invitation to a merrymaking. 
Olympe and I went to it, and there was good luck 
for the bold. | 

We did play cards, and played ours so well that 
when we came back into the hotel at three a.m. it 
was with two thousand five hundred francs in win- 
nings: this wasa windfall, if you like. Next day I 
had the Boniface up and paid him every item in his 
bill, whereupon, relieved ofthat debt, I told Olympe 
I was going to part company with her that very day. 

“T have had my fill of this game,” I said, “I am 
not going to spoil my complexion or redden my eyes 
sitting up all night with such penniless fops. As 
the Danube River is ‘frozen over so I cannot return 
to my dear Paris, which appears to me more ador- 
able than ever, I shall live on ‘the strict q. t.’ till 
the hour for the homeward journey.strikes. - In the 
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Jews’ quarter I have taken a plain room and plain 
boarding, the whole to cost me only a hundred francs 
amonth. In this way I can await without running 
into fresh bothers till I get away.” | 

Despite all my friend said contrary to my plan, I 
carried it out the same day, and found it work very 
well. The honest folk amongst whom I went 
showed themselves downright bewildered by my 
good behaviour and quietude. As I went to bed at 
nine and was up with the dawn, the roscs came again 
on my cheeks, and I was more of the Rose Pompon 
than ever. | 

From time to time I went to have some excite- 
ment up at Palla.’s, purely to entertain myself, for 
I no longer hoped to raise a penny. 

One day I received an unsigned note in a disguised 
hand, to this effect :— 

“ Madame,--A person who wishes your better 
acquaintance offers you his carriage for a drive out 
to Copo, where he will even give himself the pleasure 
of joining you. ‘Trust to the coachman, and you 
will not repent the step. This day, seh mind. 
Make haste!”’ ; 

Truth to tell, there was some treachery of: Palla’s 
to be dreaded, and yet I was so dreadfully bored that 
I did not hesitate one minute, notwithstanding the 
fears which I ought to have felt on that side, know- 
ing what he was and his having already threatened 
me ill would befal. So I stepped into the carriage 
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‘which was sent round forme. To be prepared for 
anything, I had dressed myself out very fine: a blue 
velvet dress, a fur-trimmed mantle, and a turban-cap 
of the same material as my dress. I was very 1m- 
pressive. It is always well for a gentleman-killer to 
be armed and equipped at all points. 

So off I sailed. 

We went through the town at a brisk trot and 
were soon in the open country. 

Now, where was I being taken by this strapping 
rogue of a coachman who had a forbidding aspect? 
I could not tell, and as the highway grew more and 
more lonely, I put my head out of window and, 
in the distance, awaiting me on the doorstep of a road - 
side inn, I'spied Palla with another gentleman. 
My heart beat a little stronger than usual on recog- 
nizing my deceptive gallant, but I am plucky and I 
prepared for a row of some sort by stiffening 
my nerves. 

On giving me his hand to help me out of the 
vehicle, I saw on Palla ’s fuce that his intention 
was not to cut my throat instantly. His bearing was 
mirthful and amiable and he asked my pardon for 
the incognito he had deemed it best to don when 
inviting me to a farewell banquct, 

Upon the moment, he presented his companion. 
Lhad no sooner set eyes upon him before I recog- 
nized Prince John, son of the Hospodar, from having 
seen his portrait in a hundred shopwindows of Jassy. 
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It was a fancy name which Palla used in intro- 
ducing his companion. I burst out laughing. 

“T know very well who you are,” Itoli him. “It 
is useless your trying to disguise yourself ; I should 
be very dull not-to recogniza one whose coun- 
tenance is so popularly known.” 

With a good grace, then, did Prince John own 
that I was right and that he was, in sooth, the 
Hospodar’s son. He kissed my hand with a quite 
Parisian gracefulness and we became the best friends 
in the world. 

On our going back together to Jassy, Palla., who 
seemed joyful, told me that if I were very agreable I 
would “ stand ” them a supper. 

_ “We will send you all the necessary articles,” 
added the Prince. 

I agreed ; after the feast Palla rose and spoke 
to the Prince in their own gibberish, of which I] 
began to learn a few words. My native wit allowed 
me to divine the rest. 

“T say,’ I remarked to Palla whilst he was 
putting on his costly furry wrapper, “ you are 
thinking I am fool enough to commit the same 
blunder twice, are you? Nota bit of it! Your 
conduct in respect to me, or rather, without any 
respect for me, has given me a just mistrust of your 
promises, and you must really be a Moldavian to 
suppose because you are leaving the prince alone 
with me that I am to become his light-o’-love. Get 
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you gone, old fellow, and take the fresh air, if that’s 
what you want ; you will find us no more intimate 
when you look in again than when you left.” - 

Palla went out grumbling ; he had believed that 
because he had thrown the panther a fresh prey he 
would be out of her clutches: it was his way of 
paying me. 

He had hardly gone before the Prince fell on 
his knees and made me a love proposal. Now or 
never was the chance for me to put my stereotyped 
question : 

“What are you going to settle on me?” 

After helping him up, I begged him take a seat, 
and several days to ponder over what I asked him. 

So began my love story, the finest, sincerest, and 
most exquisite. 

‘AsI behold upon my table the numerous letters of 
Prince John, spread out, yellowed by time and 
exhaling the saddening odour of old papers, I 
wonder if it really was to me, a quiet old dame at 
present, that were written these epistles so amorous 
and enflamed. Years still may accumulate without 
my remembrance lessening in intensity. 

Here follows the first note I received from his 
Highness after I had quitted the obscure lodging 
in the Jewry for the splendid suite of rooms he had 
taken for me :— | 





Sunday morning. 
“ Cyarminc Rosre,—There won’t be any masked 
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ball, as our pumpkinheaded Metropolitan high 
priest is opposed to it. Ho thinks there's enough 
mummery in his own church. So I shall come round 
and see you this evening. Order in supper,if you 
like. 

T send you an embrace with all my heart. 

(Feet? 
Another : 

“CHarmina Rose,—Have you been thinking a 
little of me? or have you forgotten me? All 
night long I have been dreaming of you. I fancied 
you were beside me within reach, and that I was 
kissing you. In short, I fancied myself the happiest 
of mortals. I am coming to see you this evening, 
but rather late, for 1 am bound to be at a meeting of 
what we call the Jockey Club. 

‘“‘T burn to be by you this evening. Fare-thee-well, 
dear angel! I kiss you with all my soul, love me as 
I love you. G. - 

.We were happy in all the fervour of our honey- 
moon, but, ere long, the jealausy of the native 
ladies began to trouble our arrangement. 

Prince John was the most generous of men, and 
everything nice that came to Jassy was for me. Ifa 
woman of quality saw a splendid jewel in the 
principal jeweller’s show cases and she entered to 
learn the price, he would tell her : 

“ Tt is sold to that French lady.” 

So was it for furniture, dress pieces and toilet 
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articles. The Prince overwhelmed me with presents, 
to such a degree that his father, informed about our 
connections, the expense he was put to and the 
hubbub it occasioned, sent the order for me to quit 
Jassy. But, as I in nowise acknowledged his na 
to expel me, I haughtily refused to go. 

“ You will tell your master,’’ said I to his envoy 
in my loftiest air, “that he has no reason personally 
to prohibit me staying in Jassy. If this exclusion 
concerns all the French, I am ready to depart with 
them. There are three of us here—Mademoiselle 
Olympe, Madame Ohnowenevermentionher, the 
Hospodar’s mistress, and yours proudly. If both of 
them are sent away, I'll pack up and go too; other- 
wise, this easy-chair shall fly from its firm base as 
soonas I.” 

This very decided speech and my resolute attitude 
gained us a few days’ tranquility, by which we amply 
profited. Prince John’s love was still . more 
heightened by this attempt at persecution and by the 
resistance I had opposed to it, and it rose to such a 
point that he entreated me to wed him. 

I pointed out to him that I had been married in 
France. He very victoriously then cited the 
example of the Countess Dash, who, albeit legiti- 
mately married, had married again Prince G—— 
St afew years back. 

It was an event which remained celebrated, hd, 
as it deserves mention, I shall relate it in its entirety. 





CHAPTER VI. 


A DOUBLE MARRIAGE—A QUEER BAPTISM—A 
MURDEROUS DESIGN—MY BIGAMOUS WEDDING—— 
FACING OUT THE POLICE—THE IMPRISONED BRIDE~ 
GiOOM——-MOBBED——FORCED TO CUT IT. - 


Tug Countess Dash was two-and-forty when the 
young Prince G—— St——, who was barely in his 
twentieth year, fell passionately in love with her. 
She was not what you would call pretty but still she 
_ was pleasing, although she commenced to get per- 
ceptibly stout. 

For a long time past the lady had been living 
separated from her husband and led the life of a 
woman who was mistress of her own actions ; friends 
deeply surrounded her, attracted by her charming 
wit, amiable chat, and the sweetness of her temper. 

The Prince worshipped her, and the first impulse 
of a man really in love is, of course, to marry the 
loved one. So it was that of G—— St—--. In 
order to have all ready for this grand event, he ran 
on before to Moldavia where tho Countess was to 
join him at the first call. Already treating her as a 
princess, he left an aide-de-camp with her, who was 
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no other than the Count P—— de T——, and he 
‘went off, as I say, to procure his father’s consent. 

This was peremptorily refused, by the way. 

But St—— was not a jot discouraged, and after a 
few months’ absence he wrote the Countess to come 
to him as soon as possible, still escorted by her 
guardsman of honour. ll the information she 
wanted on her proceedings was given her. 

On arriving at Jassy she was conducted to rooms 
taken for her. She was not to go out or show her- 
self until the day when he should come to make her 
his wife. She followed his orders exactly and re- 
mained a whole month shut up, evor awaiting the 
hour of her deliverance. 

One day, at length, she was forewarned by a note 
from the Prince, whom she had not yot seen, that 
she was to be ready. The moment had arrived. 

She quickly arrayed herself in a magnificent robe, 
covered with English point lace, and a most fashion- 
able Paris head-dress, and waited thus for her almost 
royal mate. Her maid at the window watched for the 
approach of the train, which finally appeared ; a long 
line of steeds and vehicles, a local procession both 
sumptuous and grotesque. The Countess Dash and 
the Count de T had to take all the pains in the 
world to keep from laughing till they choked on 
beholding the G———- St—— accept all their show 
as if serious and strut like a “burlesque boy” in 
a pantomine, — 
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| The nuptials were to be performed in a chapel 
annexed to a castle which was G-——’s private 
residence, and: they proceeded thither incontinently. 
Under the porch of the. holy edifice the papa, or 
pope, or priest, awaited the future couple. But here 
arose an impediment. 

Madame Dash, not being of the Greek Church 
and requiring its baptism—done by immersion—the 
priest ordered that the lady must undress and be 
plunged into a bath on renouncing the Catholic 
faith. This bath was not to the taste of my lady or 
to that of the Prince, for he was as jealous as a 
tiger; but in the end, after many parleys, some 
concessions were obtained from the holy father. 
The Countess would only have to remove her shoes 
and hose, and her bare feet and under her armpits 
would be laved, the dress being laid open, at the 
latter place for that purpose ; moreover, water: was 
to be sprinkled upon her hair. After these ablutions 
she was allowed to go into the church and kneel 
down before the altar beside Prince G—~,. On her 
pretty cap of white lace an enormous “closed ”’ 
crown was put,.one of those ponderous diadems to be 
seen on old statues of the Madonna, and the nuptial 
benediction was ees over Prince G—— and 
the Princess Diana. 

She had taken this name in memory of Diana of 
Poictiers, who, in the same way, was beloved of 
King Henry of France, a sovereign much the junior 
of herself. 
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On coming forth from the church the populace 
hailed her with shouts of “Long live the Princess 
Diana!” and, ever followed by the ridiculous 
retinue, she went back to the castle of her noble 
consort, whilst the court of the Hospodar was in 
tribulation over the event. 

War was openly declared between father and son, 
and lasted many a month in the state of skirmishes, 
until it became embittered to that extent that G 
determined to send his wife into Italy, under the 
protection of the faithful T---—, to await better 
times. 

His intention was to raise the Montenegrins, who 
were devoted to him, and force his father to accept 
the accomplished deed. To do so he had to be free 
in his movements. Therefore she had to quit the 
gloomy old castle, where she was ready to die of 
tedium, anyhow ; and, pursuant to the orders of the 
Prince, she betook herself to the shore of the Lake 
of Como, where he was to join her. 

Months went by. 

G 


tressing thing, money ceased to come, so that the 








never came, and, what. was a more dis- 


Countess, collecting her last resources, resolved to 
return to Moldavia, along with the ever-present 
Count de T~——. Hardly had she entered the 
country under a false name than she wrote to G—— 
of her return. He answered forthwith that he 
should be very happy at seeing her once more, and 
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that she must not fail to conform in every point with 
the instructions given in his letter; she ought to 
take the steamboat on Sunday with the Count, and 
go on toa designated station, where they should 
both stop and find a trusty agent whom he would 
send to meet them. His mission consisted in guiding 
them to a sure spot. 

At the moment on Sunday when the Countess was 
going on board she learnt that the Princess 
Hospodar, her mother-in-law, had embarked. Not 
wanting to find herself in her presence she had to 
retire and put off her departure for a week later, for 
the boat sailed only on Sundays. 

It was well she did so. 

During the week she received a letter informing 
her that her life was threatened, and that she must 
arrange to leave the country as speedily as possible. 
She was told that G St——’s plan was as 
follows: a supper would be prepared in the house 
indicated with a narcotic in the wine; during the 
Countess’s slumber she was to be put to death, and 
Pp de T to suffer the same fate. When this 
double assassination should be committed, the noble- 
man’s corpse was to be laid in the lady’s bed to 











prove adultery, and make it to be believed that in a 
fit of rage the prince had slain the unfaithful wife 
and treacherous friend. 

‘Madame Dash was alarmed at these strange 
-revelations, which in the romantic days of “ Tales of 
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Terror” and “The Mysteries of Paris,” and many a 
darksome blood-and-thunder melodrama, appeared 
less absurd than now-a-days. | 

- My opinion is that there was not a word of truth 
in the plan thus unveiled, and the whole was hatched 
up to frighten away my lady without the Prince 
having any knowledge of the plot. 

In any case it succeeded wonderfully, and the poor 
Princess Diana had to quit Moldavia of a sudden 
with the greatest pain, as she had no money. She 
reached Constantinople in deep distress, whence she 
was sent home to France with her maid and her pet 
dog Fanfreluche, which never had left her in all her 
peregrinations. 

So finished her dream, and, I believe, being a 
Parisian, she never sighed for her lost principality. 

- The Countess’s fate did not tempt me more than 
slightly. 

Yet, as I loved Prince John, I finally yielded to 
him, and, from my naturally adventurous character, 
flattered myself that I would resist persecution better 
than Diana, and would not let them daunt me so 
easily. I have always had extreme confidence in 
myself, and this, whether a good or bad gift, has almost 
constantly succeeded with me. 

Well, a priest was bribed and our wedding-day 
fixed. | 

I had a gold embroidered white satin dress made, 
and I put diamonds in my hair, and bracelets up my 
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arm almost to the elbow, so that I was proud and 
triumphant. . 

At midnight, in a little church near the Copo 
boundary -post, the union was blessed of Hlvir 
L , married name Bonzé, with the Prince John 


G 








We were both wild with joy, and sincerely, at the 
bottom of our hearts, we vowed eternal love and 
fidelity. We went back to the house to revel on a 
delicious regale, during which we conjured up dreams 
and projects as absurd as they were enchanting. - 

About half-past seven in the morning my servant 
rushed in with a terrified air and aroused me. 

“What's the matter,” I asked, hushing her with a 
wave of the hand to speak low, and not wake the 
Prince. 

“The police and the Consul, and all the rest of the 
gang |” 

You sce, my woman was an irreverent Parisian. 

“We are discovered,” said 1 to John, who had 
been roused into sitting up by these words, “ and we 
have only one thing to do to save us: we must 
boldly deny our marriage, even against the most 
complete evidence.” i 

“ But the priest will say—-—” - : 

‘‘ Bother the priest! or, rather, leave me to bother 
the priest. I will stand it out that he is purblind, or 
cannot see straight, and he will believe me.” : 

During this time I brushed my hair, and. put on a 
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long lace-trimmed white batiste wrapper. ‘When a 
woman has to contend with masculine enemies she must 
look handsome. I believe that I was pretty fair at 
all events as I went into the parlour where, indeed, I 
found the Consul of France, accompanied by three or 
four natives. I saluted them, begged them to be 
seated, and, taking a chair myself, addressed myself 
to the Consul to learn to what I owed this early visit. 

_ “© Madame,” he said, “I hear that you got married 
last evening to Prince John.” 

I uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 

“Yes, madame, at the border of Copo; and as 
you were also married in France this isa very pretty 
crime of bigamy.” 

“* Now, whoever told you such a fable?” cried out 
I, laughing in loud spells. ‘ Good heavens! do you 
take me for an idiot ? Do you fancy that, being a 
married woman, as you say, I would have ventured 
on contracting such a union in a country which 
barely tolerates me as it is, and thus give my enemies 
a hold against me? Come, come, this is March mad- 
ness |” 

“ But our information 0 

“Your information has deceived you, sir,” I re- 
plied loftily. “ Were there any witnesses to , this 
marriage, as you term it?” 

“No. Yours was a secret marriage. The priest 
alone, seized by remorse———” 

The priest! the papa! Well, this must be a 
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pretty divine! I should like him to be brought 
forward on the instant and confronted with me. Qh, 
do you fancy that I am going to let myself be 
overawed by slander and bounce? Well, you shall 
see the other thing. And when I shall be acknow- 
ledged as guileless, Monsieur le Consul, I declare 
that I shall put myself under your protection, which 
you are bound to give me anyhow. You are here to 
protect your fellow-countrymen, and if you refuse 
me that I shall let all Europe know it. Produce 
your papa to begin with, and then we shall see what’s 
what.”’ | 

The priest was not far off, and in he camo with a 
perplexed face. The Consul went over to him, and, 
indicating me, said : 

“ Do you identify in this lady the one you unitad 
to his Highness, last night? ”’ 

I looked the priest full in the face. 

“Can you dare say that you ever have seen me,” 
{ demanded with splendid impudence. 

‘Well, I thought—I believe—” he faltered, 
abashed. | 

“ What do you believe?” I challenged. “ Out 
with it! This is not the time for fancying, but 
for taking your solemn oath to a thing. Cun you, 
upon your soul and conscience, swear, before these 
gentlemen present, that I am the party whom you 
married last evening? Take a good look at me!” 

Between the fair bride, clad in gold embroidered 
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white satin,and covered with pearls and diamonds, 
whose pink, sweet, and modest visage disappeared 
beneath a blonde lace veil, and the kind of fury 
in which I was at this moment, a more clear-sighted 
man than the poor pope would have wavered. I 
puzzled him so well with my eyes, attitude, and 
speech, that he did not know whom he was dealing 
with, and when the consul repeated his question 
whether he recognized in me the person he had 
united to his Highness overnight, he had to stare at 
me again. I put my tongue out at him in mockery, 
and away he fled, vociferating : 

‘¢ The devil, the devil ! ”’ 

“Well, what do you think now?” I inquired of 
the baffled official. 

“That you aro a capital actress, and make ad- 
mirable use of your tongue.” 

“T can make still better use of my tootsies ! ” 
replied 1, hiding my mad impulse to laugh right out ; 
but resuming a serious aspect, I went on: “ My 
foes are hashing up some pretext to divide me from 
the Prince. To-day I am accused of bigamy—to- 
morrow they will call me a thief. I have some 
diamonds—-—”’ 

“ None too many,” observed one of the bystanders, 

T nodded graciously to this friendly interrupter, 
ere I continued: 

“ But I give you fair warning again, M. le Consul, 
that you ought to defend me and not annoy me. 
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You- see what has become of your cock-and-bull 
accusation of bigamy. I think I am free to retire, 
eh?” 

The gentlemen had risen, and I made them the 
ceremonious curtsey used in the old-fashioned minuot, 
and ran away smartly to tell John how I had got rid 
of the importunate herd, who had so nastily troubled 
our first marital morning. 

In the evening, one of the Prince’s friends, Major 
de G——, wrote him that his father commanded his 
immediate presence. He answered that he was 
going to accept the invitation ; but the dinner spread 
was so tempting, as well as the prospect of our pass- 
ing the evening together, that John forgot the order. 

The next day the Major sent the following letter 
by a messenger: 

“‘ My Dear Prince,—I write you post haste. You 
never came yesterday evening in conformity to his 
Highness’s order, although you replied that you 
would do so. I waited for you up to midnight. 
Now, your oldest and most sincerely devoted friend 
comes to you to entreat an interview. My dear 
Prince John, do not make me doubt you whom I 
have always loved so well. In the name of your 
future and your honour, grant me, I entreat, the 
interview which I beg of you, and it must take place 
tmmedtately. I cannot wait two hours even. Fix 
the hour and place of meeting. You know, though, 
there is only one place where I can go to meet you 
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I await your reply by this messenger. Your entirely 
devoted and obedient servant. 

“ Sunday morning. G——. 

“P.S.—My trembling hand comes from my having 
had no sleep all night on your account.” 

This letter from an old friend decided John into 
leaving me straightway. 

“T will go seo what he wants,” he said, “and 
return at ence.” 

He kissed me tenderly, and quitted me humming a 
tune. 

If he had only known ! 

I waited for him for some hours without any 
disquietude, but not secing him return as evening 
drew nigh, I began to get seriously alarmed, when a 
man asked to speak with me, and handed me, with 
much mystery, the following missive : 

“ My Darling Rose !—It would be impossible for 
me to tell you the trouble I have had at the Major’s : 
my father had pledged his word to have you sent away 
in the post-barouche. The bare idea froze me with 
dread. Lastly, they came to arrest me in _ his 
Highness’s name. My first reply was a refusal, but 
thinking of the extremities to which they would 
proceed as regards you, I gave myself up as a 
prisoner, and I am under arrest at Socola, on condi- 
tion that you shall be given a carriage and two 
hundred ducats for travelling expenses fur your 
departure. My father has pledged his word to me 
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to that effect ; the money should be already handed to 
the Consul. My dear angel! you cannot imagine 
how I suffer; I can hardly see, I am so blind with 
rage. Here I am alone, in a narrow cell, weeping 
like a child, or beating my head against the walls. 
Oh, heaven, heaven! have mercy on me, and tako 
away my life which has become a burden to me! 
What is the use of existing far from her whom my 
heart has chosen, with whom I found happiness, and 
from whom I drew new life, 

“Rose, Rose, I swear to you by all that I consider 
the most sacred in the world, that I have never loved 
as I love you! and nothing can make me forget all the 
sacrifices you have made for me. 

“Forgive m2, my dearly beloved, my adored, if 
you owe me nothing up to th» present but sorrow 
and disappointment! Wait, and you will see happier 
days dawn for us in Paris. Know, dear angel, that 
I am more than a mere lover for you, a brother ; all 
that I have is yours, dispose of me as you please. 
Rose, my pet ; you do not knowall your worth; do 
not change with tima, let me find you such as I know 
you, good and sensible, full of honourable sentiments. 
Words fail me to tell you all I think, and all my 
heart feels. 

“OQ Rose, my beloved! would you were here to 
enfold you in my arms, and tell you, mouth to mouth, 
the words of love that scorch my lips! Oh, my 
adored! Iam mad—I do not know what I am say- 
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ing ; believe me, I have.almost lost my reason. This 
letter can scarcely have any sense. : 

“ Farewell, Rose, farewell, ali I- call dear in this 
world. I love you to the point of madness. All my 
heart is in my kisses to you. farewell, still again, 


farewell { | J. Gg.” 


So ended our short romance of marriage. 

With Prince John in prison, all I could fight for 
was to get away with some honour. Weeping, I 
kissed his letter, and I was going to write an 
answer when ficrce shouts burst out underneath my 
window. 

“Down with the Fronchwoman! Death to the 
Frenchwoman !” 

The news of the Prince’s arrest had spread about, 
and as the people were vory fond of him it was upon 
me that their anger fell. 

My course was quickly taken. I wrote to the 
French Consul that I was being attacked in my 
house, and that, having no security in it, I was 
going to take refuge in his abode, which is the same 
as French territory, until I could get away. I 
added that my stay at the Consulate would not cause 
him any inconvenience, as I should bring my maid 
with me and an excollent cook. As nothing at that 
period affected my good humour, I added : 

“Tt would be a pleasure for me to see him at my 
table, as it would be no doubt much better than his.” - 
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| Without waiting for his acceptance, which he 
could. not refuse me, I-made my preparations for 
quitting my pretty apartments, where I had believed 
I should live with John for long years to come. At 
nightfall, when the mob were tired of bellowing, and 
they were persuaded I had been smuggled away, I 
proceeded to the Consul’s. He deemed it incumbent 
on him to receive moe with extreme gravity, as if to 
protest against my entrance under his roof; but I 
little cared for his airs, and, had it not beon for the 
grief my poor John was in, I should have laughed 
at the face shown by my host in spite of himself. 

Scareely was I within the Consul’s bofore 1 
received a letter from Major de G——, telling me 
that, in my own interest, he advised me to attempt 
no move for myself or for John, such as to communi- 
cate with him, as the formal orders were given out 
for him never to be let see me more, and that by 
conforming to that counsel I would avoid meeting 
more severe measures. He added that he was going 
‘to attend to me, and would place in the Consul’s 
‘hands the sum intended for my journey. 

I had several interviews witlr this personage, and 
many letters were exchanged betwixt us. I give 
one of them as a specimen of his mind, our pleasant 
relations, and the right with which he furnished me 
to speak of him. 

“Young Lady,—Two words in 1 great haste to 
your charming reply note. 
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“You employ the right I gave you to leave free 
course to your ill humour towards me, and with 
impunity, too; it overflows upon me notwith- 
standing what I have done in your behalf. Be it so: 
employ that power at your pleasure, if that can 
relieve you and be agreeable. You know that it will 
never go beyond my own ears, which are amusingly 
tickled by it, and I regret the fun will soon be 
over. As you say yourself, undoubtedly you are a 
jolly girl. | 

“But do not be absurd by saying that I ‘persecute’ 
you, for there is no sense in that assertion. If I had 
meant to plague you or even let others do it, you 
would be singing quite another tune now! I have 
given you warnings, advice wholly ‘ officious’ and 
nothing more, well knowing from what quarter the 
storm was coming. 

“In retarn for your kindness I shall do all I 
possibly can to let you have liberty up to six or 
seven to-morrow evening. But I pledge you my 
word of honour that if you are not in the travelling 
carriage on the move by seven p.m. for the latest 
to-morrow, Tuosday, I will no longer answer for 
anything ! 

“You are free to call me anything from dog to 
devil, but it’s a fact. You may write to J—— too; 
you may think, speak, write anything that seoms 
proper about me and Moldavia and its people, from 
the highest to the lowermost, a privilege no one 
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wants to deprive you of. If you do so, I hope you 
will be so obliging as to send me the earliest copy of 
your ‘Impressions of Travel’ (I shall do so, dear old 
friend !), in order to afford me a reminiscence of the 
too fleeting pleasure which you caused me by your 
fertile fun. 

‘‘IT most sincerely repeat my wishes that you will 
have a pleasant journey. 

“Mason DE G——. 

(In great haste.) ‘“‘ Monday evening.” 

This “in great haste’ was his habitual expression. 
I have a dozen letters from him with it in it. 

So I had to be off—John demanding it also—to 
return to Paris, and there get rooms in readiness for 
his coming. Still this was all a great loss to me, for 
my furniture was very fine, and I had to sell it off at 
a poor price, and I had away in the hands of dress- 
makers and the like costly material for dresses and 
linen, which I was not given time to get back, even 
unmade up ; this was all dead loss. 

The subsequent lines from Prin:e John started 
me :— 

“My Dear Angel,—Tyranny has been carried 80 
far as to forbid me writing you. Nobody could be 
spied upon more narrowly than poor me. I received 
your letter last evening, and how I kissed it! how 
I bedewed it with my tears ! 

“T bade G—— take care of you, get you a good 
vehicle, and a trusty fellow speaking French. The 
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two hundred ducats have ce paid over to the 
Consul. 

“ My adored angel ! do not stay aceite on the 
road, but go straight to Paris. If you are afraid of 
.the sea do not proceed vid Constantinople. Commit 
no imprudent acts, and get home in good health. As 
goon as you do so, write me; you will find some 
letters from me already there awaiting you. 

“ My deeply beloved! love me ever as I love you. 
All is settled for me ; no longer are there kinsfolk, 
country, or fortune. I only live and think for you. 
Soon shall I be hurrying to join you, and I will 
follow you everywhere. Our existences are bound 
together by inseparable chains. We were created 
for one another. I have gone wild again! I drop 
the pen forsmy keepers are coming. Fare thee well, 
my sweetly beloved! With all my heart I would 
enfold you, and J am for life throughout, yours ever- 
lovin 

‘ “J. GQ” 

On the other part, Major de G left me in 
doubt on the necessity for my safety in fleeing with- 
out pause anywhere. | 

“ Severe measures are taken as regards ae) ’ he 
told me. 

Everything was prepared for, in case 1 departed 
from the route laid down for me. Carriage and 
horses, and a man, were: supplied me. The Major 
announced that all was paid for, as far as Galatz, and 
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that I had nothing to worry myself about. He par- 
ticularly advised me not to.tarry at Galatz, for, in that 
event, strict orders were out for me to be “ expedited 
immediately.” His letter, “in great haste,” of course, 
wished me ironically a pleasant trip, and ended by 
asking me for the diamond ring Prince John gave 
me on our wedding-day. If I would return it at a 
reasonable price I should have it at once. 

So I quitted Jassy. During my journey I was 
secretly handed a letter from my princely master, in 
which was this passage : 


“My fetters are struck off. Iam free. From ton 
till midnight on Tuesday I was on the balcony at 
Socola to see you go by, and send you a last kiss 
and adieu. You stopped under the excuse of arrang- 
ing something in the carriage. I saw you! I waved 
my handkerchieftoyou. I blew you a kiss, with the 
vow never to forget you. You were wearing a black 
dress and a straw hat ; beside you was a servant ina 
grey suit and a broad-brimmed hat.” 


He had written. on quarto paper a dozen sides, 
replete with the most exalted love, and the ardent 
desire to abandon all things for me. I only beg to 
make another very short quotation in order to show 
to what a degree I was. beloved by him. - Generals 
are proud of their victories, pocts of their songs, why 
should not a woman blow her trumpet in joy over so 
absolute a conquest ? 
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Happy bark ! within your sides you will enclose 
the flower that I most love. Bear her away to her 
native land, as fresh and pure as when I confided her 
to you!” 

I do not believe that the passion which dictated 
this astounding phrase about a Parisian dancing- 
garden girl is unworthy of a woman rejoicing at 
having inspired it. 

Farther on I came across a passage concerning my 
friend Olympe. 


“‘ She is about dropping A—— in order to take up 
with an old party who has offered to pay her debts. 
It uppears this is with the consent of her husband. 
What vileness, good gracious! I would rather mur- 
der and steal to give a woman the money she wanted, 
than agree to such a bargain ? 

“‘ Good-bye, good-bye, my Rosie! A good journey, 
my little wife! More and more kisses for you as I 
repeat, ‘I love thee! I love thee!’ May we soon 
meet again! At Paris, remember! Think some 
little time of me. Farewell! farewell! For all my 
life. I am, your loving husband, 


“J. G.” 


He did not consider our marriage as broken off, 
you see, but with all his soul believed that he might 
get away, and come and live with ma, “wherever I 
liked, and without ever a parting.” 

He was young, and so was I! 
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In spite of the actual sorrow felt by me in leaving 
John, knowing he was really unhappy, I had such an 
innate passion for travelling that I was immediately 
distracted by the diversities of the landscape, way- 
faring incidents, and the solemnity of the people who 
thrust me out of their country. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MEETING A POET AT CONSTANTINOPLE—THE HAIR- 
LESS BEAUTY—THE PRINCE’S COMMENTS OM MY 
TRAVEL TALK—OLYMPE’S ESCAPADE. 


In a very brief time I7arrived in Turkey, and 
although Prince John believed, upon lying intel- 
ligence, that I had stayed a long while in the city of 
the Sultan, I did not remain an hour over what time 
T needed. 

I remember having met Théophile Gautier there, 
“the divine Théo,” the poet who wrote ‘“ The 
Romance of a Mummy,” and who was the chief 
of the ultra-romantic and also the antique Greek 
school. He was much entertained by the narration 
of my marriage and its sequel. 

Seeing this handsome man in the streets, saunter- 
ing along with a careless bearing, with his magnifi- 
cent features so calm under his abundant long hair, 
worn in protest against the Philistines, he looked 
more Oriental than the Orientals themselves. 

He related to me in highly droll terms, and with 
the correct, yet fantastical, language peculiar to him, 
how he had paid a visit to a beauty of the country, 
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who was so perfectly denuded of hair, after the 
Kastern manner of plucking them out one by one, 
that he had saluted so smooth a skin. 

“ It was like Napoleon the Great’s chin, shaved ‘a 
week under,’”’ he concluded, without smiling, “ every 
dimple showed.” 

Slander rode on the pillion behind me; a thousand 
rigmaroles were told to John on my head. 

Some said I had gone off to meet the young 
Prince C-——, who had been my gallant ever so 
long. He was also assured that I had gone to the 
French Embassy at Constantinople to complain of 
my treatment, and I had been shown the door; that 
I had smashed all the furniture in being put out, 
mentally and physically, and had called the servants 
knaves, so that Turkish ground was prohibited me. 
There were no lies that were not hatched up to 
separate John from me, but I am bound to say that 
nothing succeeded in robbing me of a particle of his 
love. 

His firm intention was still to go to join me in 
Paris, secretly or with the tacit, approval of his 
father, who adored him, and him I knew to be in 
despair at his son’s going away. Although the 
Hospodar had used rigour against me, had me 
abruptly expelled over his frontier and parted from 
John, I still could not bear him any grudge for such 
severity in the justice of my mind. He had acted 
like a prudent and eke a tender father, for he 
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managed to show the ensnarer of his boy some 
benevolent solicitude. 

I received a handsome present from him, and I 
evinced my deep gratitude, for I am not so stupid as 
to deceive myself into believing an acknowledged 
marriage was possible. I marvellously well com- 
prehended that Prince G would not welcome an 
eccentric dancing girl into his family, and I frankly 
avow that I bear him no rancour; on the contrary, 
I grant that he acted just as he was bound to do. 

I had let John allure me on into contracting this 
senseless union, but with the clear feeling that we 
two were playing a farce which would end, as soon 
as the curtain went down, in both of us being free 
once more ; and, at the bottom, do you fancy that I. 
would have found any fun in being a real princess 
obliged to live up to etiquette, to watch over 
my speech and study my movements? Not a 
bit of it! 

Above everything else I like my independence ! 





I have never sacrificed it, and I have always 
followed the freaks of my mind, whether they drew 
me to one side or another. If I had_to recommence 
my life I should do just the same. 

Therefore, on leaving Moldavia in the aiality of a 
banished Princess, 1 made the nicest journey ever 
known, and on going over my papers I came upon a 
letter from Prince John, which very highly valued 
the sensations it gave me. I copy textually. 
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“T am eager to know whether, in proportion 
to your going farther and farther away from me, my 
image is not fading out of your memory ? and have 
you left one little tender nook of seclusion for your 
husband ? Tell me all; I wish to know all. Unfold 
your soul unto mine own, my angel; conceal 
nothing. 

“You have gone on one of the finest tours and 
most picturesque that can be. On vour return you 
will have mach with which to regale your friends. 
But how can you describe the admirable countries 
which you have visited ?—the magnificent viewjof the 
Bosphorus, which none other channel in the world 
can equal; Athens, so full of memories ; Smyrna, 
of such repute for the beauty of its women ; Malta, 
in the undying glory won by its knights of yore, 
where still the French flag floated in spite of the 
English. What tongue, what words can give any 
idea of these lovely traits? I am happy to have 
been the occasion of your making such a pleasure 
trip—it is some consolation for the miseries you 
have endured in our vile country. Besides, in the 
sea air, under the bustling breeze, and before lovely 
‘sites, sorrow 1s effaced and the heart revives. 

(John was a poet and worshipped Musset, the 
French Byron.) 

“One thought alone clouds my happiness—the 
fear you may fall ill. Yet I have been praying 
deeply Tor you, How many sleepless nighis I have 
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spent since I heard of your sailing! Restlessness is 
eating me up. I question the sky and winds. I 
shall not be at ease until I know you are at home 
in the Rue Larochefoucauld, sitting in a cosy 
armchair, busy with your fallals, with your woman 
Rosalie beside you. 

“Oh, heaven, heaven! my well beloved, I would 
give a score of years willingly out of my life to 
admire you at home for a single minute. Methinks 
I see you rambling from one room to another, 
arranging articles, setting out a table, altering the 
place of a chair or the sofa, folding and unfolding 
your dresses, turning your hats about, looking at 
yourself a hundred times in the glass, ordering your 
maid to do so-and-so on the instant, and stamping 
your foot if you are made to wait—that being your 
exhibition of impatience. 

‘* But, at the least, you must be more content at 
finding yourself in a Christian land, where you can 
make yourself clear, and will not have to send up 
the daily cry, ‘ Dash it all! what a dreadful thing to 
own a tongue and be living in a confounded country 
where one cannot talk!’ 

“Poor angel! you are going to do all this for me 
without ever complaining ! you will sacrifice your 
friends, the bustle and splendour of Paris, your 
house, your country seat, to dwell peacefully with me, 
who can offer you my heart alone. 

“ very morning when I awaken I look rofind for 
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you ; it seems half of myself is lacking. Twenty 
times during the day I wonder where you are. 
When I lie down I make room for you on the couch, 
and besesch you to rest on my bosom. Alas! no 
one knows that he possessed true happiness until 
he lost it!” 

Farther on John gave me news of Olympe. 

-“T shall do something for her, for she is full of 
attentions for you. Al had a quarrel with her 
yesterday because she had been romping about in 





men’s clothes. There’s a complete breaking off 
between them, and yet they are making it up again 
—plastering over the cracks I call it. In truth, 
when I compare her with you, I blush at the insult [ 
make you. I have given her a plain ring I havo 
been wearing to hand to you; it is your wediling 
ring which you must not leave off on any pretext ; 
also a pair of shoulderknots and a purse of seraglio 
pastilles which I promised you and have been 
keeping in a drawer for you. 

“T cannot send your carriage by Joseph for I 
must have a sure hand by me. Believe, my well- 
beloved, that I will do all that’s possible to send it 
on to you.” 

- This lettor I found on my arrival at Marseilles, 
with a dozen others from John. He wrote me 
almost every day, and I did the same, but my 
missives were stopped, for he never received them ; 
and his misery was so great that one day, having 
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been resiored to liberty and having accomplished a 
mission given him at the extreme end of Moldavia, 
he believed he could manage to join me, albeit 
secretly watched. | 

His letter, now under my eyes, exults in joyfulness. 
He had got together a considerable sum of money, 
which would make us a little fortune; on the other 
hand, he busied himselt to recover the objects of 
saine which, after my precipitate departure, were 
stolen by my man-servant and waiting maid. 

‘The things have been found,” he wrote me, 
“and stored at the Consulate. Olympe wanted to 
take them on to you, but we shall have to wait for 
your written authorization, which please send to her 
as soon as possible as there is no time to lose. The 
thievish woman and her accomplice are locked up in 
the Austrian Agency. Just imagine that among 
your property were found my braces ! everybody 
laughed at that.” 

I never had any good luck in such a quarter. [| 
have been robbed everywhere, and at the close of 
this book the reader will see that the last theft com- 
mitted to my prejudice was no joking matter. 

Olympe had a wild longing to return to Paris and 
find Philippe de M——. She often wrote to me 
also, and kept me informed of what occurred in the 
country. 

“ John and I are like brother and sister (she told 
me) ; [assure you that he respects me (!), and hag 
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never been once unfaithful to you since your depar- 
ture, though all the ladies run after him ; but he tells 
me squarely that their throwing themselves at him 
disgusts him. He looks down on them and says, ‘ If 
my little Rose were hero, how she would pay them 
out!’ He most regrets your prattle. If he does 
not soon see you he will kill himself.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PARIS AGAIN-—-AN TMPERIAL GALA NIGHT AT THE 
OPERA—THE BEVY OF BEAUTIES—I COME OUT AS A 
BUTTERFLY AGAIN—-MY TRAVELS IN THE NEWSPAPERS 
—RACHEL THE TRAGEDIAN-—THE EMPEROR’S INFLU- 
ENCE IS EXERTED UPON ME-—-ON THE WING AGAIN. 


I ARRIVED in Paris without hindrance, and looked in 
at my rooms bofore going down to Chaville, to the 
pretty little villa given me by the Marquis de C——; 
it was more than before embowered in verdure. 

I went to the Italian opera as soon as I returned 
home, and find in a notebook whero I put down stray 
thoughts, having always been a dabbler with the pen, 
the remarks on the evening. 

It was one way to recover footing on my native 
heath. Ina few hours I could see anew, and see 
nearly all that were celebrated and brilliant at that 
epoch. These opera nights were delightful, being 
less formal than those at the Imperial Opera House, 
and at least of equal fashion. 

I was accompanied by a friend of mine, the Count 
de M——, who was made a character in a famous 
romance. None better than I’. de M—— to put me 
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in the swim, knowing all the world and his wife as 
he did, and having the entrée everywhere. | 

It was a gala performance—I do not remember 
what about—which the Emperor and the Empress 
honoured with their presence. Patti and Mario were 
to sing, as well as Graziani and Albani, a marvellous 
quartette, as you will admit, but the show for mo 
was in the auditorium, and nowhere else. I knew 
Mario very well, who was the most bewitching of 
tenors and gentlemen ; but I barely listened to him 
on this occasion. I judge so by the notes I am tran- 
scribing below. 

“Splendid evening, the audience dazzling. There 
is only one Paris for fashionable folk! The Empress 
has become even more handsome, I think, and grown 
less slender. Her shoulders are marvellously fine, 
and the long neck has preserved its elegance. What 
a distinction in her countenance, and how adorably 
she is attired! It was a very pale manvo tullo dregs, 
with rose-buds and violets as a breast-knot, that is 
all ; in her ears, enormous clusters of diamonds, which 
so well became her features. 

“The Emperor is always the same. I smiled to 
remember that, one day in 1854, I was out walking 
in the Bois de Boulogne with a lady friend 
from the rural parts, who was relating the sorrows 
caused her by a very youthful and very poor lover. 
At the same time she was expressing to me her 
longing to find a rich, middle-aged, and non-flighty 
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companion, when, at the turn of an alley, we ran 
almost up against the Emperor leaning on the arm of 
.General Fleury. 

“‘<¢There,’ said my friend to me loud enough to be 
heard, as she indicated his Majesty, ‘there’s the 
very old chap I want!’ You should have heard her 
accent of complete belief. 

“In the boxes were many faces of my acquaintance, 
The ladies had not aged. Frenchwomen know 
wonderfully well how to defend themselves against 
the assaults of Time. JI am not saying this, however, 
for the fair dame, blazing with diamonds, whose box 
ig over against the Emperor’s. The Duchess of 
Payva, notwithstanding the superb outline of her 
figure and the strange depth of her eyes, was no 
longer anything but a ruin whitewashed up every 
day, 

“Mrs. Sheppard, become the Countess Ducros de 
Brassac, the same name as her mother’s, is still fair 
under the gold of her tresses. She was accompanied 
by the pretty Countess Sonsoff, who was formerly a 
Princess Gagarine. In the side box was the 
Countess de Brigode in black velvet, and farther 
along the Baroness Decazes-Stackelburg in white. 
The Princess von Metternich, that singular woman 
who called herself a monkey redeemed by her wit, 
wore a very low-necked water-green silk, but her 
shoulders were concealed by an immense pearl 
necklace, which almost hung down to her waist. 
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“In a front box were Day and Night, the fair 
Anna Deslions and dark Juliette Beau, notorious 
beauties. The latter was an actress, or, at least, 
walked on for the chorus in opéra-comiques. As 
for Anna Deslions, who had now such a high 
sounding name by birthright, there is a good tale 
about her. When her father, an old soldier, died, a 
journalist proposed getting a squad of soldiers to 
follow the hearse. He sent a letter to the Minister 
of War, averring that the old veteran of bottles was a 
Waterloo hero, and an escort was sent. In a news- 
paper, better informed than the War Office of the 
family in question, there was a paragraph next 
morning about the old fellow having been on the 
field where the F'rench fought like lions, an allusion 
to Miss Anna, at which the knowing laughed. 

“Farther on, Maria Lacordaire and Resuche, alias 
Constance G——., of the same class. Near the right 
boxes on the stage, Madame Doche, the original 
Camille in ‘The Lady of the Camellias,’ a beauty 
who lasted long; she looked now like 4 fine pastel, 





with a short wreath of roses. In an open box whs 
the erratic and much married Madame de Sohns, 
covered with cherries, as if there were,no sparrows 
of men in the house yearning<for such fruit; she 
wore white, and her everlasting smile was fixed on 
her lips. Beside her was the statuesque Giulia Grisi 
and Edile Requier, a human flower. 

“In a box was Madame Haritoff and her daughter, 
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the lovely Madame Leopold Magnan, whose large 
blue dreamy eyes wandered listlessly over the 
orchestra stalls. I pass over other beauties, unre- 
membered now. In the orchestra stalls the Italian 
Ambassador, de Nigra, the first husband of Madame 
Patti, the Marquis de Caux, Marcelin, the artist, who 
had just started the very successful weekly illustrated 
journal, La Vie Parisienne, the Duke of Praslin, and 
other leading dandies. There was a sensation when 
a party came into a box on the first tier, the Princess 
Anna Murat, her brother Joachim and the Suber- 
vielle family. On our right opened a box to receive 
the Aguado brothers, Onésime and Olympe, the 
bankers, as handsome as rajahs, and Auber, the opera 
composer, and Mlle. Dameron not far from them. 

“The coming out was amusing. Enveloped in 
their very rich mantles, and their heads in light veils, 
the ladies chatted together whilst their carriages were 
called.” 

When I got down into the country I found several 
of John’s letters awaiting me and announcing his 
approaching arrival. I iput myself at once in the 
state to receive him worthily as one who called me 
his wife, and signed himself “ your husband.” 

I renewed my furniture in the style of his sunny 
land, with plenty of soft-cushioned things. I had 
brought home some superfine cashmere shawls which 
I spread on the walls and covered the ottomans with, 
and superb Persian carpets and Damascened weapons. 
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It was like a vision out of “The Arabian Nights,” 
and I installed myself in it, awaiting my invisible 
Prince to be disengaged from his duties and come at 
last to find his Sleeping Beauty. 

He‘had sent me my carriages and I purchased horses. 
My princess’s crown was proudly shown everywhera, 
from the panels of the victoria and coupé to the 
corner of my handkerchief and pillow cases. Somo 
friends gave me the title which my fraudulent 
marriage had won me, and I was in higher request 
than heretofore. _ 

It was the brightest moment of my career. 

Prince John sent me money independently of 
what I brought away out of Moldavia, but I must 
confess that it melted away at full speed. My 
furniture cost me heavily and I was one of the most 
stylish women in town, dressing at the most fashion- 
able modistes, and never stinting about my clothes. 

Meanwhile it was only with great difficulty that 
my poor idolizer could correspond with me. His 
father had discovered the trick which we had employed 
to write under, and he intercepted the letters. John 
had proof that his own brother also diverted them 
from the proper channel. He wrote me : 

“Tt is my dear brother who has taken this dirty 
work upon him. I have lately found one of your 
letters in a pocket of his coat. J have made an infer- 
nal racket about it.”’ 

But what was the use of that? He was closely 
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watched, and it was with the greatest pains that he 
now and again could get a linefromme. Sometimes 
I wrote under cover of Olympe, sometimes in the 
name of one of his male friends, but the police smelt 
out our cunning devices, and, after two or three tries 
of a dodge, we had to invent a new one. Lowe it to 
Truth to say that, being home in town, among my 
friends, I could better support the absence than my 
poor John, who lived surrounded by spies, always 
under family supervision, and in a country where 
amusements are not often overbrimming with high 
galety. 

This was certainly the most sparkling epoch of my 
life, and the one when I was most in public view. 
The press did me the honour to busy about me. 

Amédée Achard, a romancist and popular journalist, 
devoted a whole column in the Assemblée Nationale 
newspaper to relating my adventures, fairly enough. 
He began in this wise : 

“Once upon a time there was a Parisian woman 
of Lord knows what real origin, whom the Fairy 
Godmother Polka filled with the very Old Scratch 
from her cradle. It chanced that she was good-look- 
ing, which is not the custom among the followers of 
the policy of Manon Lescaut ; she was in the bloom 
of sweet eighteen, with a smile forthcoming for any 
occasion, and a splendid liveliness, of which she was 
lavish, morn, noon, and night. Besides this, nothing. 

“Her liveliness was her capital ; she squandered it 
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freely, and for a mere song. Some impolite 
questioners wanted to know where she sprang from: 


** Swallow, Swallow ! 
Whence art thou?” 


as Beranger sings. This is as good an answer us 
they got. 

“She laughed, danced, sang, and nibbled at the 
fatted golden calf of prodigals. That was enough for 
her, and is a proof, at all events, that one has an 
existence.” 

He continued, giving his version of my marriage, 
and adventures in Moldavia, and thus terminated his 
article : 

“Margot (that was the name he designated me 
under), took her traps and fled. Amongst other 
trinkets, she carried away a dozen Cashmere shawls, 
a bushel of gems, a few ropes of fine pearls, oceans of 
lace, and a very nice collection of diamonds. 

“ But, you ask, what about the Prince ? 

“Oh, the Prince was neatly shut up in a state 
prison, a kind of tower, where the Government con- 
fine the obstreperous nobility of that country. 

“ The postchaise in which Margot fled, stopped a 
minute in the neighbourhood of the fortress where 
this Bulgarian Almaviva was groaning. They waved 
to one another a last farewell with their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. Nothing more aftectipg than this is to be 
found in fairy tales, 
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“ Margot arrived at the Turkish capital without 
much ado. ‘What she saw there of the Orient gave 
her a furious craving to see the rest of it, and so she 
went on to Smyrna, and by a steamboat to Bayruth. 

‘“‘ Some camels to hire being handy, Margot took 
them to proceed to Jerusalem and Palestine. 

“ She was a Parisian by mood, if not by birth—(by 
both, sir /)—and neither the hot sun nor Arabs terrified 
her. I fain believe that if she had met Lucifer on her 
road she would have lit a cigarotte at his eyes. 

“From Judea, Margot passed on into Egypt, vid 
the Isthmus of Suez, and pitched her tent in Cairo. 
If nothing alarmed her, nothing startled her. She 
says she had already seen the Hast by samples at 
Paris ; the palms in the Botanical Garden, and in 
tubs in front of the cafés ; the crocodiles, stuffed, at 
the naturalist’s ; pyramids, in miniature, in grocers’ 
windows, made of soap or candied peel ; beauties of 
the harem at the operas ; and the rest in one place or 
another. 

“ One summer evening she eloped from Alexandria, 
and paid a visit to Greece and Malta; touched at: 
Naples, where she remarked that the singing was in 
the same language as at our Italian Opera; a steam- 
boat landed her at Marseilles, and a railway engine. 
brought her on to Paris, where she re-entered, fresh 
and smiling, as if she came only from ten miles out, 

“ At present Margot is a capitalist. She has taken 
a flat in one of the most fashionable quarters, on the 
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drawing-room floor. She keeps carriages and pair, 
and three footmen, and has luxurious furniture. 

“Qn her journeys she put by some savings ; leav- 
ing the banks of the Danube with twenty-five thousand 
francs, she returns to Paris, after dipping into other 
banks, with forty odd thousand in gold. 

“ Her rooms are rather Turkish from so much being 
about of Persian carpets and Indian shawls. On the 
settees are rich gold embroidered cushions, whereon 
are interlaced the initials of the foreign prince and 
Margot. A princely crown adorns the corners of her 
handkerchief, and shines on the panels of her coach. 
She herself says that she is an outlandish princess, 
in partibus. 

“<¢ But,’ she adds merrily, ‘ if the finish of my 
comedy is not nice I can console myself with the 
whole evening's sport, which lacked neither style nor 
fun.’ 

‘‘The postmen are kept busy between the Seine 
and the Danube. 

“ All this goes to prove that the Traviata is true. 
Only they do not die of consumption in their love ; 
it is the money chest, not the human bosom, that 
wastes away.” 

I believe Iam right in remembering that at this 
golden period of my career that 1 was asked out to 
dinner at “ Mimi” Véron’s. 

‘Véron was an epicure whose dinners have 
remained celebrated. He was a medical man who 
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owned the Constitutionnel daily, in which appeared 
Sue’s “ Wandering Jew” and the original yarns 
about the great sea serpent, and he was also manager 
of the French opera. 

There I encountered a woman who induced me to 
relate my story, and appeared to listen with great 
interest. Her face was not unfamiliar tome. Where 
had I seen that Jewish profile, the soft jet brilliant 
eyes, that pallid complexion, and that expressive 
mouth? Her voice, too, moved me profoundly. She 
had a very uncommon bearing, and broad, sober 
gestures, and everybody paid her attention. She told 
me that she it was who had induced Dr. Véron to 
invite me, having the liveliest desire to see me, and 
hear me speak of my adventures in Moldavia. 

“Do you not know me?” she asked, with a smile, 
which lit up her grave features, and rendered her 
quite handsome. | 

On the very instant I recognized her; it was 
Rachel, the goddess of tragedy, the little Jewish 
beggar whom Samson, of the Théatre Francais, had 
trained to be without a rival on the European stage. 
Full of emotion at her proximity I begged excuses 
for my prattling, She had the goodness to tell me 
that I had much entertained her, and, as I appeared 
to doubt it, she asked me to have supper next evening 
with her, at the Café Anglais, where she wanted to 
introduce me to some of her friends. 

J\ was enchanted by her grace and the charm of 
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her face. Though thin, her arms were good, and her 
bust was in style. . 

I responded to her invitation, as you may well 
think I would. I had dressed myself to much advan- 
tage in a lace dress that cost a foolish amount, and:I 
had put on all my diamonds. I believed myself. a 
princess, and meant to be seen in all the glory of my 
rank. é 
Several gentlemen were gathered in the room, 
standing around Rachel in a chair, when I arrived 
about midnight at the meeting place. I still can see 
her, very pale, with hollow cheeks, but admirably 
. attired, and with the carriage of a queen. I remember 
much admiring her pretty foot in black satin slippers. 
They were so small that one of her latest worshippera, 
M. D——, had a little silver slipper modelled after 
one she wore, which might have suited Cinderolla 
herself. 

During the feast, which was very merry, I remarked 
a gentleman who seldom spoke, but whose physiog- 
nomy struck me. He was fair, had very fine hair, a 
hawky profile, and blue eyes. I learnt it was tho 
poet Alfred de Musset, who had been a gallant of 
“Georges Sand.” He also drew me out about my 
marriage, was very cordial with me, and asked ne 
out to another supper given a few evenings afterwards. 
The reigning dandies were also of the party. 

Rachel sometimes came for me and my companion, 
always accompanied by Count Walewski, by whom 

Hf 
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she had a son, or M. D——. She freely amused 
herself, and, in her high spirits, no one could have 
seen the tragic Phédra, which she was then so 
marvellously acting at the Comédic Frangaise. But 
she was a great example of what rigid tuition can 
make of a cunning, retentive, artful woman. Her 
little fancy for me lasted about three months, during 
which I often saw Alfred de Musset and the great 
tragedienne. 

At the suppers, almost always held at the Café 
Anglais every night, { again met Roger de Beauvoir, 
a little older, but always as lively company as of yore. 
His marriage with Madame Dash had fallen through 
or turned ‘out badly. He had very prematurely 
eomposed the epitaph of his father-in-law, who died 
at least a dozen years after him, It was the delight 
of the town. | 

‘‘ Beneath this chilly stone 
My dad-in-law reposes, 


Not mine the thorn that killed, 
Nor gave I any roses.”’ 


- De Beauvoir expended an enormous amount of wit 
in this circle, but, like all fine conversationalists, he 
sowed too broadcast to produce anything very remark- 
able. It may with justice be said of him that his 
load of witticisms went off before the prime. 

As I met him again before I retired into humdrum 


life this is not the last occasion I shall have to speak 
of him. 
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All this time, my Prince never arrived. I was 
undoubtedly a widow, although I had no desire so to 
be. My house was always ready to receive him, and 
it cost me no end of money to keep it up on a royal 
footing. I heard that he was kept on the move 
under some pretext or another, so that on humbug- 
ing missions he crossed Moldavia to and fro, but he 
was ever secretly a prisoner and could not get over 
the border. On the very day when it looked as 
though he could at last start away to join me, with 
his heart leaping with joy, he was arrested and brought 
back a close captive to his father. 

Then it was that I received a strange visit, and the 
dawn arose of my sun of travel. 

One morning, being alone at my place, one 
M. Blank was announced to me. The name gave 
me no information, and, indeed, was of no account. 
I was rather perturbed on going into the principal 
reception-room to receive a complete stranger. 1 
had prepared myself by donning my nicest wrap and 
my most winning smile, but I did not manage to 
lighten his stern, cold, and pale visage. 

Without leaving me any time to speak—it was 
pretty widely said that I had “the gift of the gab 
wery galloping,” and was hard to stop once I got 
going—he informed me that I was for ever to give 
up any expectation of seeing Prince John again; 
that he was engirt in such a manner he could not 
escape ; and that all possible means would be employed 
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to separate us eternally. I had nothing more to hope. 
“Tt was all U. P.” Amen! A faint smile flitted 
over his thin lips. 

The great unnamed one urged me to take a long 
constitutional and be precious quick about it, too. 

In my fury I bade the great unnamed one go 
to the deuce, whereupon my mysterious visitor told 
me inadry voice that I must not hesitate on what 
I would have to do immediately. It was Cesar’s 
universal tyranny that did not disdain crushing 
lovers’ hearts. I could go anywhere. I was fond 
of cutting about helter-skelter, and so the compulsion 
was none too cruel. I had the liberty to bea globe- 
trotter, always excepting Moldavia. 

“Your travelling and hotel expenses will be paid,” 
added the tyrant’s go-between. ‘“ Wherever you are 
the Consul of France will cash your bills. But you 
are to be good enough to write up to Paris from 
wherever you perch or tarry. It is’ necessary that 
we should know where you are. By quietly obeying 
all this you will be amply recompensed. Such are 
the orders of his Majesty the Emperor,” he con- 
cluded, rising and eyeing me fixedly. 

Thunder! Not for a minute had I the idea of 
resisting the commands imposed on me under the 
august name of the crowned murderer who had 
massacred his innocents on the Boulevard, and sent 
hundreds of unoffending Republicans to die in the 
fever-laden swamps of Guiana. All I asked was a 
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week to let my rooms and country house, and say 
good-bye to all my friends. This was vouchsafed 
me, but the advice was adjoined to let myself be 
talked about as little as possible. 

I learnt afterwards that this measure in respect 
to me had been taken upon the desire expressed 
by Prince John’s papa to the Emperor. 

To say I was much put out would be telling a 
crammer. I have always passionately liked shifting 
about, and here I was given the power with nothing 
to pay for it. This was good enough for Rose. 
Moreover, my vanity was flattered by the import- 
ance attributed to me. 

I sailed out of Marseilles on the Sorrento direct 
for Naples, where I hoped to find plenty of sunshino, 
warmth, amusements, friends, and letters from Prince 


John, 


CHAPTER IX. 


HIGH JINKS AT NAPLES—THE LOVELY BALLET-GIBL 
—~I FAIL TO CAPTIVATE—-A MORAL LANDLORD— 
OLD DUMAS’ WIFE—-A REAL LIVE PRINCE ON 
SHOW—A FROST IN SPEAKING PARTS—CAST IN 
DAMAGES—-AN ITALIAN COURTSHIP— ANOTHER 
VENTURE. 


AmonastT my papers I find an old album in which I 
scribbled my daily fancies at this period, and in 
going over them I cannot say that I had much 
pastime then. et me quote this passage : 

“ Arrived at Naples Saturday morning, the 5th of 
February. Jam put down at the Victoria Hotel, 
which is upon the Chiaia, and overlooks the Royal 
Gardens. It is the best hotel in the town, but that 
is not saying much, for I find it nasty and very dear. 
So I only stay two or three days. It pours in 
torrents. 

“ My only relief is in writing to dear old John. I 
go and take rooms in the Corby Palace, on the Chiaia, 
The news has got about of my arrival in town, and 
all sorts of yarns and taradiddles are spread. My 
story 1s known and it is falsified and enlarged upon. 
I instal myself in a rather nice suite of rooms, for 
which I pay a month in advance. There is a 
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marvellous view out of the drawing-room windows, 
if it does not constantly rain. 

“ His Royal Highness the Prince of X—— comes 
to see me almost as soon as I entered into possession 
of the Palazzo Corby. I had seen him in Paris, 
where I had the favour to receive him in my own 
lodgings. He invited me to go that very night 
with him to the veglione or masked ball to be given in 
the San Carlo Theatre. There I was astounded 
by the magnificence of the auditorium and the 
shabbiness of the costumes. People took their 
supper in their private boxes, but all went on without 
any excitement, dash or go, or even any enjoyment. 
I remarked in one box on the stage some ladies in 
mourning. The famous liveliness of the Italians 
seemed to me utterly absont. 

“On Shrove Tuesday a box at this theatre was 
offered me as a present, and I saw a ravishing 
creature called La (ralletti do a dance, who was 
shaped to turn every head, yet I am blessed if she 
turned even an eye. In Paris that beauty would 
have had all the “swells” kneeling at her feet, for 
they seemed to be wings. This gave me a poor 
opinion of the cream of the gentry in that country, 
since nobody had offered this exquisite ballerina half 
the realm at least. 

His Royal Highness’s visits continued for a while. 
This mighty potentate presented two of his friends 
to me, one another highness like himself, the other 
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merely his grace the Duke of Tor——, who also 
asked me out to an evening party he was having that 
same day. I eagerly seized on these chances of 
distraction. 

I put on a pale pink dress, and wore a garland of 
rose pompons in my hair. Truth to tell, I was killing, 
and yot never a soul paid any attention to ma, not 
even the son of the Duke of San Th——, although 
I had a letter recommending me to his grace. 

At this party were collected the very flower of the 

aristocracy, but I have to confess that I was as bored 
as if I were a queen. 
- Qn the morrow there were going to be horse races, 
and nobody talked of anything but horses, paying 
no more heed to me than if I had been a wooden 
doll. I wondered what the Duke of Tor—— meant 
when he asked me there that I might “ see some 
conversation ”’—he committed the $ull—and_ they 
behaved like Jears. He, who set himself up for a 
lady-killer, assuredly had no taste for womankind or 
for flirtation. All he did was set me forth as a sight 
for his friends, who wanted to see the heroine of 
Jassy close to. Once their curiosity was gratified, they 
only saw in mea pretty woman nicely attired, and 
they did not condescend to show me the slightest 
politeness. 

A tew days after I had other troubles on me. 

My landlord, Corby himself, fancied that I 
disgraced his palace, and so asked me to step from it 
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I had still a fortnight before me. I received nobody, 
I behaved most properly, and consequently he had 
no grounds for dreading any complaints. I told him 
to mind his own business, and declared that I 
intended to stick there during all the time I had paid 
for beforehand. Thereupon he bombarded me with 
all kinds of shot and shell, but it was useless. I 
remained under his roof laughing in his teeth. 

The reason he assigned was that I displeased the 
ladies of the upper crust. I was too stylish, changed 
my dresses too often, made too much show with my 
carriage, and spent too much money. But, anyhow, 
why should they meddle with me, I want to know ? 
Add to all this nuisance that I, who had come to 
enjoy warmth and sunshine, was dreadfully taken in, 
“ Tho rain it raineth every day.” I spent two months 
at Naples without having seen one fine day. When 
I grumbled, I was told that there would come a dry 
season of eight months without any wet at all—a 
pretty consolation to one “in the stocks ’—what do 
you think ? 

In fact, [ had my quantum suff. of it, and after 
many disagreeable incidents—being robbed was ono 
of them—lI left Naples for Sicily. 

I made the sea voyage with a gentleman of whom 
I preserve the best of memories. He was fresh from 
Paris, and was going to pass some time with his 
family at Palermo, where it held a high place in the 
uppermost class. He was Prince Fabrizio, of Villa- 
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franca. He was a witty fellow, and extremely lovable. 
Later on I met him again in Florence, where he was 
the ‘most intimate friend of Madame Alexandre 
Dumas, the elder. She was, you may remember, the 
former actress, Ida Ferrier, who, nevertheless, was 
very fittingly called upon by the Florentine ladies. 
It was in his arms that she died almost suddenly, and 
I remember having heard the prince expatiate upon 
the care she had for her person, a matter which he 
reckoned above mere natural charms. 

“She could not have known she was going to die, 
could she ?”’ he said, with his strong southron accent. 
‘¢ Nevertheless, that exquisite beauty wore an em- 
broidered batiste undergarment trimmed with splendid 
Valenciennes, with silk stockings and a ring on her 
little toe 1” | 

Besides, I have heard a lady friend of Ida’s assure 
me that she used rouge elsewhere than on_ her 
cheeks. 

‘This Prince of Villafranca, who long was a dweller 
in Paris, uttered an astonishing speech one day 
which I did not hear till years after, but down it goes 
here lest I forget it. 

He was out in the country at the seat of a friend, 
Madame Manoel de G , near Pontoise. At break- 
fast the village notary came to call on the mistress of 
the house, and hearing the prince’s title frequently 
used, he turned towards the lady and asked her, in 
an undertone, if that really was a prince there, 
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eating his cutlet. Villafranca, whose ears were sharp, 
instantly cried out : 

“Yes, old fellow, it is really a genuine Sicilian 
prince, a first-class grandee in Spain, and a highness 
of Garmany.’” Then, clapping him on the shoulder, 
he concluded with extreme affability : “And now, 
run away home, little scrivener, my friend, and tell 
your wife that you have seen a rea! live prince !” 

Unfortunately, I had few chances of seeing him at 
Palermo, where I stayed only a few days. Thence I 
went to Alexandria, in Egypt, and from there to 
Jerusalem. My return was through Asia Minor and 
Greece. At Athens I learnt that I was allowod to 
go back to France. I was beginning to have enough 
of this tramping about, and, in the desert of the 
world, my town-rooms and country house appeared 
like oases, where I would not be sorry to pitch 'my 
tent for a permanency. 

It was on my return to Paris—I am not sure about 
dates, but that is of little matter to you, gentle 
reader—that the whim seized me to go upon the 
stage again. 

I was engaged by the theatrical manager David 
for Brussels. He was an old actor in both tragedy 
and comedy, of the Odeon and Theatre Frangais, 
who himself managed some houses, I forget which, 
with a partner named Plunkett. 

I signed an agreement with him to play walking 
lady, chambermaid, and comic leading lady for 150 
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francs a month for seven months, but the salary was 
only to be paid out of receipts, with expenses deducted. 
Moreover, I was liable to fines, and they were served 
out to me hot, I can tell you. Again, I was under 
a forfeit of 3,000 francs. I was not starred in the 
bills either, the telling line being given to the name 
of Madame Doche, so that mine was swallowed up 
by that artistic luminary. I could not remonstrate ; 
I did not want a speaking part at all, preferring to 
dance ; but they forced me to speak, and a nice 
failure I made of it. 

I had no gift for the stage; I could neither walk 
nor talk on the boards, and instead of the cheers I 
would have won by dancing I caught nothing but 
fines. In a fortnight I owed two hundred and twenty 
francs, and my salary came only to one hundred and 
fifty! The part of dupe is one I have the least 
vocation for. So off I flew one fine evening, without 
flourish of trumpets, for Italy. 

_ It was in the month of October, delightful weather. 
I came to a halt on the shore of the lake of Como» 
where I dropped my manager a line, which the press 
published ; it ran as follows : 


“Dear David. 

“‘ How are you getting on? and how is your 
action for damages against me progressing? I do 
not think you are doing much weeping for me, for 
truly Iam not worth a tear. I intend to spend the 
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whole winter in Italy, and not to get back to my 
country seat until spring. 

“Dear David, do not bear me any ill will; for you 
would be wrong to do so. I have always had my 
own way all through my life; always dropping 
fellows short who were a nuisance to me, and as your 
management people did annoy me, I took the post, 
and here 1 am in a pleasant villa beside the fairy 
lake. JI have my own boat for going out on th® 
water, a carriage, and a capital saddle horse ; and I 
ride out every day. I am offered two thousand 
francs a month to spend the winter away from 
Paris. 3 

“So you see with what advantages I havo gone, and 
over and above them, I received two months’ money 
in advance for travelling expenses and for learning 
the Italian language—Sono da per tutto festeggiata. 
I would like you to answer this note, but, bless you! 
I am all the time on the hotfoot ; three days of the 
week in Milan; on the 15th instant I shall be in 
Rome; and thence I am going on to Venice. 
However, here’s my standing address : 

“¢Signora Rosa Bouzé, 
“éTn casa del Signor Carento, 
“* Borgo Vigo, 
“<« Tiago di Como, 
| “¢ Ttaly.’ 

“My dear David, 1 hope you are all right, and 

your partner ditto. 
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“Excuse my using such a tag-rag of paper, but 
I cannot find any piece better, for I am not writing 
in a town but in the country. 

“ Good-bye till I see you again, dear old Davey, 
and receive all my friendship. 

“ Rose.” 

This scrawl was considered rather too slapdash 
when read aloud during David’s prosecution of me. 
My defence was that my signature to the agreement 
was worthless as I had not the authorization of my 
husband—a plea that very often extricates a married 
actress out of an awkward bargain. 

M. David knew I had the blessing of a husband, 
but our engagement gave him such a lion’s share 
that he had no desire to show it to anybody what- 
ever. 

A lawyer named Allou pleaded for Messrs. David 
and Plunkett, and made them cry Allou-lujah! I 
quote this gem out of his pleading : 

“Mademoiselle Rose Pompon, for such is the name 
she is best known by, was presented to M. David by 
a mutual aquaintance. She was young, not pretty 
‘perhaps (Stop, sir! everybody does not think 
so), but her name was surrounded by a halo of 
lustre of a peculiar kind, and she had a devilish 
coolness. (I should have thought the devil’s cheek 
anything but cool, myself, but I grant that the limbs 
‘of the law are better acquainted with his Satanic 

Majesty than I am.) Six months after the pre- 
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manager’s room at Brussels, when he was touched 
on the shoulder, and, turning, he saw it was Rose 
Pompon. She said : | 

“¢T have come about that engagement.’ 

“M. David objected, fearing it was only a whim. 
But would she be satisfied with a week’s trial ? 

“‘* No, I want a regular and complete engagement. 
I don’t mind any amount of forfeit to show I mean 
business—say three thousand francs. What is that 
but a fleabite, anyhow ?’ 

“But you will have to pay me if you do not 
comply with the conditions.’ 

“““ Of course, and even after I had to pay, I would 
not mind seeing you lost nothing, if you like.’ 

“¢Very well, but that must be put in the agreement 
too.’ 

“¢Y make no objection.’ 

«¢Well, on these terms, I will engage you from 
fortnight to fortnight.’ | 

“Whereupon the parties signed. Mademoiselle 
Rose Pompon played twelve or fourteen times in 
twenty nights; the ‘Tricks of Scapin’ was put on 
for her to play the character of Zerbinette. Itis a 
chambermaid, in the technical language of the stage, 
my lord and gentlemen, as I am instructed—who has 
a great deal of laughing to do, and Mademoiselle 
Rose Pompon has nice teeth to show. Unhappily, 
the lady had some freak strike her, and she ran away 
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from Brussels. Thanks to this trick of Scapin there 
were no ‘Tricks of Scapin,’ unless the delinquent 
executed some in her flight.” 

The pleader added that I had property ; a mansion 
in the Rue Larochefoucauld in Paris, and a country 
house. 

The Proctor-General, M. Sallé, concluded that my 
engagement was sound, as the authorisation of my 
husband, who did not come forward for or against, 
was at least tacit, and so the judgment was delivered. 
I was condemned to pay David the three thousand 
francs, and the costs. 

Now you know what I made by my starring 
engagement at Brussels. 

My only compensation was the falling in with an 
old friend there, whom I had once dropped in favour 
of Prince Palla—, and on seeing whom all the happy 
past revived in our bosoms. He it was who took me 
off to Italy, where his brother, formerly a famous 
tenor, was living, having married a very high lady, 
the Countess Som—loff, who herself was no mean 


musician. 

They owned an enviable villa on the shores of 
Como, and my friend P——-y hired one also for my 
habitation. 


The Countess, though with all the handsome bear- 
ing of a born patrician, wanted to see me. My 
stories seemed funny to her, and she was amused by 
them. For her I danced one of my most brilliant 
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steps, and she became quite kind to the poor self- 
instructed dancer. Where a petty citizen’s wife 
would have feared to tread, a great lady dared to 
rush in; and during my stay at Como I was often 
sent for to spend the evening with the Countess, for 
although married to the singer P——y she preserved 
her title. After his death I believe she married the 
Count de Mor—y, and lived in France until her time 
came to disappear from our world. Hers was a most 
art-loving disposition, and her name remains popular 
in the Land of Song. 

During my sojourn in Milan I received a lettor 
couched in this strain :— 

“ Young Lady !—Having read in the Journal des 
Deébats the letter you wrote to M. David, manager of 
the Brussels Theatre, the originality and eccentricity 
of your character raised a violent desire in me to 
make your personal acquaintance. 

‘*T am no Russian prince, Wallachian noble, or 
British peer, I mean no coronetted moneybags, but a 
poor plain Milanese, who speaks French badly, and, 
as you see, writes 1t even worse. 

“My master in languages having recommended 
me the conversation of ladies as the best means to 
perfect me in fluency, I shall be happy to pass an 
hour or two with you a week, for you must dis- 
course like an angel] 

“Tf the novelty of my proceeding excites the same 
desire in you as I entertain, that is, to know the 


if 
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writer, inform me of your Milan address, and the 
hour when I can see you. I assure you beforehand 
that you need not be afraid of your falling in love 
with me, as I am neither young nor handsome. 

‘TI am impatiently waiting for your answer—‘ to 
be called for.’ 

“Your devoted, 
‘““ FEDERIGO ANNONI.” 

I answered by return : 

‘‘T have no desire to know anything about you. 
As you are neither young, good-looking, nor rich, 
what use would you be to me?”’ 

A second letter asked me out to suppor. Curiosity 
goading me, I kept the appointment, and faced a 
very Well known gentleman of the place whom I had 
seen several times ,in the opera box of the lovely 
Princess G——. I had heard his name mentioned. 
He was akin to the aristocracy, and had a fine fortune. 
I reproached him for his fraud, which I averred had 
not taken me in. It was in chat with him that I 
divined the motive. 

My conquest belonged to that class of poetical 
men who long to be! loved for themselves alone, as 
the saying goes, and who affect the [greatest scorn 
for women to whom some substantial return must be 
made. He had even the kindness to say that the 
mere idea of giving money froze the kisses on his 
lips. I heartily fapproved, and we parted capital 
friends, but we never met again. 
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From Milan I went to Venice, where | was feasted. 

Still, at intervals, I received news from Prince 
John, but these intervals grew longer. It was clear 
that the poor boy had lost all hope, and certainly he 
had no foundation for keeping the shadow of it. His 
great trouble came from the lack of funds. It is all 
very well to scorn money, but it has to be owned that 
nothing can be done without it. 

My friend Olympe, who was living with Prince 
Cant——., sometimes sent me word about herself. 

I knew very well that if my lover only saw me 
again I should regain my former sway over him, but 
how was that to be done? I did not dream of going 
to Jassy again, where I was too well known to risk 
any such imprudence. i 

In spite of this, as I entered Paris in 1855, ris 
the war with Russia was declared, I profited by the 
trouble and confusion at the Government offices 
to apply for a passport to go to Bucharest, where I 
gave out that I wanted to set up a perfumery shop. 
It was given me without delay, and, once more, 
after a mere flitting into the capital to renew my 
wardrobe and give a glance at my country: house, I 
started for Bucharest, where I hoped to find some 
means of seeing Prince John. : 


CHAPTER X. 


MY ATTACK ON THE RUSSIANS—A STINGY LOVER—A 
HAPPY WITTICISM—I KNOCK THE MUSCOVITE FIELD-=- 
MARSHAL INTO A COCKED HAT—SNUBBING A 

| GENERAL. 


At Bucharest I met a number of Russian officers 
stationed there; they were very animated and 
turbulent, but the arrival of a French woman pro- 
duced undeniable joy. Our war was not one of 
incarnate animosity, and every day I could sit at 
table with them without any injury to my patriotisrm. 
The news of my arrival perpetually brought fresh 
callers to the hote]. When I was challenged about 
what brought me into those parts, my invariable 
reply was that, having determined to go into Russia, 
I wanted to obtain from the field-marskal command- 
ing-in-chief permission to do so. 

My new friends laughed heartily at the expectation 
which I loudly proclaimed of speaking to their 
principal, who shut himself up in the Stirbey Palace, 
so it was extremely difficult to get at him. 

“If he were a younger man you would have some 
chance of it,” said Count Ladishas B—— to me, 
“but the marshal is very old, and he would no more, 
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care for your rosy.mouth than for an old candle. 
What can you hope to do with him, Rosey Posey ? 
Ife is at least seventy.” 

But I patiently abided my opportunity, all the 
more because I had plenty of amusement meanwhile 
I had no news from John, and did not know 
where he was, so that the idea of finding him 
became impossible, and all I relied on was some 
happy chance that would bring us together. 

During this I was much courted. 

General Bo—— was one of my most assiduous 
suitors, but everybody told me le was very miserly, 
and I have always detested meanness in my lovers. 

As he was one day on his knees to me and begging 
me to be favourable to him, I asked him bluntly 
what were his intentions regarding me, adding that 
he ought to have been informed that my pretty teeth 
were not used in nibbling crusts, but in nipping coin 
of the pagoda tree. The wary old rogue answered 
me that he was not wealthy cnough to keep me for 
ever, but for one kiss he would give me anything 
I liked. | 

“For a year or a day? It’s the same price,”’ 
said I. 

He replied to me then that he much prefered to 
tnke me by the year; butas he never turned up next 
day or on following ones either, I went to his 
residence, and despite the express prohibition for 
anybody to be allowed in, I got inside the door, and 
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setit him word that if he did not receive me that 
instant I would smash everything I could lay my 
hands on. Really, I would not have done anything 
of the kind, but the threat frightened him. 

- He ordered me to be at once ushered in, and 
‘greeted me with a smile on his lips and hunted up 
all possible excuses to palliate his conduct. After a 
long parley we parted good friends. From him I 
received some very costly presents, a watch amongst 
them, which I still possess. But still I persist in 
thinking that his hand would not have ogened if I 
had not joggled his elbow. 

‘The Bucharestians gave parties, a sort of ball 
where guests promenaded instead of dancing, the 
Jadies wearing masks, such ridotti as were popular of 
old in Paris and London. I went once with a 
Frenchwoman who was, like myself, a bird of passage 
at Bucharest. We were immediately mobbed on 
account of our stylish black satin dominos, trimmed 
with Chantilly lace. 

My companion was rather a stupid woman, and, in 
the course of a chat we were having with some 
military officers, wanted to know why a certain body 
of water was called the Black Sea. 

“Don’t you know that?” cried I. “ Why, the 
name comes because the Russians always (s) ink the 
enemy’s vessels in it.’’ 

This wretched pun had a wonderful success. It 
“was repeated a hundred times that night, and next 
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day was circulated all over town. Thus did I gain 
the fame for a very witty woman for my crown, and 
as my custom was to say anything that came into my 
head, and as people kindly considered anything I 
said was clever, I had none too much difficulty in 
maintaining my repute. | 

The jester of the Marshal Prince Pa often 
came to. breakfast at my hotel, and I made a friend of 
him; he was very learned and comic, and we often 





had nice chats together. One morning when I 
was “chaffed” about my expectation of being 
received by the marshal, the buffoon leaned over 
towards me and whispered in my ear: 

“Let them say on, Rose; you shall have your 
audience, and no later than to-morrow, too.” 

I felt like hugging him in my gladness, but I was 
afraid it would not look the proper thing, and I 
contented myself by thanking him warmly. But he 
had hardly gone away before I thought myself a fool 
to take as serious what the jester of the illustrious 
personage promised. His trade was to hoax, and 
this was merely a joke. 

Nevertheless, I reviewed my dresses that evening, 
and questioned myself, in case the reception was 
allowed, as to which I should wear to look very 
telling and sustain the reputation for dress of my 
fellow countrywomen in the marshal’s eyes. My 
choice pitched upon a pearl-grey silk, a shade that 
‘has not been in fashion for ever so many years, 
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though very effective, Ido not know why. It was 
covered with openwork braiding of the same colour. The 
hat had pink marabout feathers in it, and the mantle 
was the masterpiece of the first modiste in Paris, 
being a kind of scarf of black velvet, trimmed with 
lace which came almost down to my waist. 

On the morrow morning, free of my intoxication 
of vanity and credulity, I was going to pack the 
precious garments up again when a writing was 
handed me. 

“ His Excellency the F,M. Pa—-— will be pleased 
to receive Mademoiselle Elvire Bonzé at one p.m. 
this day.” 

I went down to breakfast with so triumphant a 
bearing that everybody shouted out that I had got my 
admission. Pretending to be modest about it, 1 said 
it was so, and was immediate, and that as soon as I 
had a mouthful I would have to gird on my armour 
for the battle, as I was a woman of war. There was 
a long peal of merriment. 

“Rose at the Marshal’s! Rosie—Rosette—little 
Rose Pompon!” 

“What of it, gentlemen? Have I not been a 
princess ? ”’ 

All the same, the young officers, my companions, 
roared to split, and assured me that I would not see 
even the tip of the veteran’s white moustache. I let 
them jlaugh away at their ease whilst I went up to 
array myself. 
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My carriage was brought round and I sat beaming 
on the cushions. I can hardly tell why, unless it 
was at the pleasure of obtaining something difficult, 
next to impossible, at that nick of time. My friends 
looked on at my setting out, and still made fun of 
me, asserting that I would be received by some 
flunkey, for was it likely so important a person 
would waste ten minutes in speaking to a feather- 
brain of my stamp? 

Still I went away very firmly assured, feeling I 
was in good spirits and fine trim. 

Precisely at one o’clock I arrived before the 
palace. 

There was no end of a crowd in the waiting rooms, 
where I took a seat out of the way, quictly, like a 
well brought up lady, awaiting my turn. At three 
in the afternoon neither I nor anybody else had been 
called. 

Suddenly there was an electric shock ; everybody 
jumped up—it was the Marshal going through the 
room. 

I can still see his portentous bearing and snowy 
locks. His eyes happening to fall soon on me, he 
asked who I was, and grew red hot with anger 
against his usher for having made a French lady 
wait. He went on into his rooms, whither I was 
instantly shown. I shook out the folds of my court 
dress and made a drawing-room curtsey. 

The old warrior smiled. 
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'@ What do ‘you want of a, my child?” 

“ Leave to go into Russia.” 

“T am afraid you have not hit upon the most 
‘proper moment,” he said pleasantly. “ Still, we 
must do what we'can to oblige you. The wish of a 
pretty lady is a sacred obligation for me,” he added. 

Objecting to carry on the chat with me where he 
had-no time, his waiting rooms being crammed with 
applicants, he went on to say in a low voice: 

“Come, see me this evening. At seven o'clock 
be at the side door of the palace, which I will myself 
open to you. I daresay you are fond of supper, eh? 
Well, we'll have supper together. Keep quiet about 
this! So, to our next and merrier meeting, 
Mademoiselle Rose Pompon. You were very 
happily named Rose, indeed,” continued the Mar- 
shal, patting my cheek. 

I made another low and sweeping salutation and 
went out, intoxicated with gladness. I was proud 
and no mistake! When I was set down at the 
hotel my friends were awaiting me. 

“Well, Pompon ?”’ they queried. 

It was impossible for me to hold such a secret. I 
told them of my victory, and that I was going to 
supper that evening ; how the Marshal would open 
the secret door to me, and | so forth. They burst out 
into laughter. 

“T will bet you anything you like—a jewel of 
your own choosing—that ‘our illustrious commander 
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will have you received by one of his young aids-de- 
camp,” exclaimed Nicholas B——karis. “ Do you 
take the bet ?”’ . 

“Gentlemen,” added Sacha, or Alexander, V-— 
witche “if really Rose has supper with the Marshal, 
we will offer her a testimonial watch to remind her 
of the hour. of her truly memorable conquest. Is 
that agreed upon ? ” 

All acquiesced in the proposition. I left them in 
order to have a rest and dress again in a splendid 
purple velvet, which would proudly show off my 
arms and shoulders. 

Indeed it was the Marshal who opened the private 
door to me and gave me his hand to help me up the 
backstairs leading to his own rooms. 

On entering the library I spied ona small table 
an appetising repast already spread, and dishes, 
forks, fruit, and sweets on a side table. This artful 
arrangement proved to me that we were not going 
to:have any servants disturb our confab. 

We were hardly in the apartment before the old 
warrior kissed me. | 

“ Just wait for me here,” he said ; “I have received 
some despatches from Varna which | must answer 
without a minute’s delay, but I will not long be 
absent. Try‘and not be dull, read or munch at the 
sweets, there are books and candied roses.”’ 

I picked up the first book which was nearest my 
hand + several‘leaves had been cut with the edge‘of 
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the hand, as one cotild see by the raggedness, but I 
took a knife and cut it regularly, reading a bit here, 
and a whole chapter there. When I had finished, the 
marshal returned. ' 

“Tiook!” said I, holding up the cut novel, “I 
have not been idle in your absence.” 

“Capital!” ejaculated he, “this is a real little 
Frenchwoman. A Russian woman would never have 
troubled to that degree, but the labourer is worthy of 
her hire. How much do you charge for that work ? ” 

“YT leave it to your generosity,” answered I, 
merrily. 

He went over to his writing table, and taking out 
a roll of papers which he tightened up, he put them 
in my pocket, saying : 

‘In war times ordinary prices are doubled. You 
can undo that little parcel when you get home.” 

We had a gay supper, and when we had got 
through, he said : 

“Tt was your feet that acquired your fame; I 
should very much like to see you dance.” 

I never refused an exhibition of that accomplish- 
ment to anyone, and leaving the table and humming 
some tune or another, I caught up my skirts between 
finger and thumb, with the other fingers stuck out 
like the wings of a bird, and boldly dashed into the 
midst of the room. There I whirled round, leaped 
forward or bent back like a Spanish dancer, and s0 
on. But if you know the lithographs of Gavarni, of 
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myself and mates dancing at the Mabille Gardens, 
you will see how I did it. 

The Marshal had ‘risen, and, carried away by the 
fugue with which I skipped, he placed himself as my 
vis-a-vis, and for a minute, though it was only for a 
minute, I had the honour to see him jig it with such 
a fantastic step that 1 was rivetted to the spot at first, 
and then tumbled on a sofa, overcome by a wild 
laugh, of which I had great pains to calm the 
untimely mirth. 

This was the twenty-first day of April, as I learn 
from a little packet 1 find among my papers with 
this superscription : 

“Tiilacs culled the 21st April in the garden of 
Stirbey Palace, occupied by Marshal P A day 
of happiness. He left 27th of same month.” 

I must not neglect to say that the present made 
me by this exalted personage was of princely valuc. 
I supped with him every night from the 21st to the 
27th, and every time he gave me “ the round sum of 
- a thousand ducats for my little fancies,” in other 
words, twelve thousand francs. As for my permit to 
go into Russian territory, he did not grant me it “ for 
the time being,” reserving it for an ulterior occasion. 
'. For several days I followed the marshal in his 
changes of quarters, and was entertained extremely 
well everywhere. It was at one of our stations one 
morning that I received the note often addressed to 
such women as myself. 
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‘¢ Where, when, how much?” | 

It was signed “ General Gou—-—.” I pretended not 
to understand, and wrote at once : : | | 

“Where? -at my house. When? this evening. 
How much?” here I put the note of interrogation. 

The general came at a gallop. He kissed my 
hands, and begged me to overlook his note. I told 
him that I had never understood his final question, 
and, as he began to explain himself only too clearly, 
I had him shown out, telling him that I did what it 
pleased me to do, following my fancies, but never 
uccepting money. He went away downcast, and I 
never saw him again. 

The craze for travelling came over me again. : 

I quitted that country, crossing the Carpathian 
Mountains and Transylvania, without any incident. 
I returned once again into Italy, where I yielded to 
an odd impulse, and sailed for China, yes, really for 
China, I stayed there, too, just till the next packet 
sailed home. There were altogether too many 
Chinese for me, and on my curiosity being satisfied, 
and seeing that, like everywhere else, trees were 
green and grew root downwards, I started back to 
France. | 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” I said to my- 
self on my homeward route. 

I ought to have been struck by that wise saw before, 
for I may honestly say that I have strewn a fortune 
on the world’s highways which I would surely have 
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better laid out if I had had a little more brains in my 
flighty head of a merry Parisian. 

At present I never dare go to a great seaport, for 
I feel that I cannot resist the magnetic attraction 
exerted upon me by every ocean steamer about to 
sail. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE HOMESICK DANCER—THE HUMBUGGING LOVER— 
“THE PRETTY PERFUMER’—THE SUDDEN CHECK 
TO THE IMPERIAL INVITATION——-LEFT PENNILESS—A 
POLITE DUKE—OLD TIMES AT THE GOLDEN GATE— 
MY SACRIFICE. 


I map let my Rue Larochafoucauld rooms furnished, 
through one of my gentlemen friends, and the term 
was over when I got back. But I was informed that 
the ladies still occupied it because one of them 
was too ill to be moved. I went to see them, and 
had to admit that the young woman in my bed had 
very scant time to live. 

She was a dancer, and was dying of grief and love. 
This is a fact, and I have, you see, been given to 
witness very extraordinary things in this life of mine, 

Yes, she was dying of love fora young fellow who 
being married, could not leave his wife to live en- 
tirely with her. His name was Constant, or some- 
thing like that, which was contradictory enough to 
his behaviour, and he lived at Bordeaux when at 
home. 

The poor girl, as pretty as an angel by the way, 
begged me to let her still live in rooms which re- 
minded her of dear and tender events ; but as I was 
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out of ease at the hotel, and as there were more rooms 
in my house than they occupied, I asked the ladies, 
and got their leave, to come there and live with them. 
Thus it was that I won the confidence of the poor 
dancer, and ere long I saw the hero of this mournful 
love story. 

He was a rather commonplace cavalier, though 
good-looking for a native of Bordeaux, with pallid 
complexion and black eyes ; he spoke with a strong 
local accent. He performed for us a very affecting 
scene, throwing himself at the foot of the bed of his 
dying mistress, who looked at him fondly out of her 
lovely bluo eyes, already dimmed by the shadow of 
the grave. In tears, and with a fateful countenance, 
he vowed to love her more than ever, in order that 
their dual existences, he said, though parted on earth, 
would hereafter be united in heaven. 

When the fragile loving creature died he renewed 
his oath, with the most dreadful imprecations upon 
himsolf if ever he ceased to love. Life was finished 
for him ; he would separate from his wife, and go and 
pine away in the cell of some austere monastery. He 
repeated this so often, and with so much gesticulation, 
throwing up his arms towards my ceiling, where little 
naked cupids were throwing down bunches of roses, 
and his eyes were so full of tears, that the longing 
seized me to put the truth of his asseverations to the 
test. 

Alas! Ihad no great trouble to induce the in- 
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constant Constant to fall at my feet, and swear eter- 
nal love to me. But how about the' poor little dead 
ballet girl? Pooh! he did not care about her; he 
did not think about her at all! 

Once again I ‘congratulated myself on the tran- 
quillity I had always felt with my defunctamours. [ 
am not the woman who would ever have died of love 
for a man, in which, I beg to think, I show some 
good sense at any rate. 

In short, at the end of a month my turncoat was 
completely ensnared, and proposed my going to Bor- 
deaux with him. My idea of starting a perfumery at 
Bucharest returned to my mind, and I said to myself 
this business might succeed with me in Bordeaux ; 
it was worth attempting. 

So off I went with Constant, and, before getting a 
shop in order, I arranged a nice suite of rooms in the 
Rue de Manége, with my furniture I brought down 
from the capital. At the same time I rented a ground 
floor in the Place Dauphine, where I immediately set 
workmen to turn it into a little jewel. 

‘On the day when I appeared behind the counter 
there was such a multitude to see me that the police 
had to intervene. I must admit that the talk of my 
travels, adventures, and marriages, was speedily 
diffused through the wine capital, and that Rose 
Pompon was then in all her bloom. 

Whilst my place was being got ready there was 
-received at my Paris address a letter, which was 
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sent onto “Bordeaux ; its contents struck me as 
queer. | 

I was informed that the favour of entering Russia 
was granted me ; that the Emperor (Nicholas) had ex- 
pressed a desire to see me; and that I ought: forthwith 
to depart. The road was laid down to me: I was to 
stop at a certain hotel in Pesth, where an agent 
would call for me, and take me on to St. Petersburg. 

I did not waver one minute. 

I left my house and shop under Constant’s charge. 
Pretending a sudden call I started for the capital city 
indicated. On my arrival atthe Pesth hotel: I found 
a telegram to my address : 

“Emperor dead. No need coming.” 

Now what did all this mean? I am still ignorant. 

However, as I am quick in making up my mind, I 
had my unopened boxes taken to the railway station, 
and went off again to Bordeaux. J arrived there un- 
fatigued, and with merely the appearance of a lady 
who had been a little way out to her country place, 
just to see if her peach orchard was in fruit and the 
wheat crop promised well. 

I found my shop in good condition, but there was 
a falling off in the takings when I was not there. 

One evening I overheard a couple of country 
clowns ; they had stopped before the windows, and 
jogged one another as they stared at me. 

‘‘ She bain’t no wusser looking nor some women I 
have seen,” remarked one. 
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“ And she bain’t no better looking neither,” replied 
the other. 

You see there were a quantity of absurd stories 
afloat about me, which were enlarged every day by 
the magnifying southern imagination. 

My living rooms were the subject of all conversa- 
tion. It was asserted that all my toilet articles were 
in gold, enriched with diamonds, and I had to defend 
my place against crazy inquisitiveness. I could not 
act like other women. I could not show myself at 
the street window without a mob assembling, and the 
police being obliged to interfere. 

To replace me in my house of business I had a 
woman in whom I had great trust, which allowed 
me to look in only now and then, and even to make 
very long intervals. When, weary of the easily con- 
solable Constant, I wanted to put a check to our re- 
lations, and extract a cheque from my relations, I 
went off to Biarritz, intending to stay three days. 
At the hotel at Bayonne I met one of my Paris 
flames, Gabriel H——, who was going tc Madrid, 
where he was managing a newspaper. He proposed 
my going there in his company. I had never 
“done” Spain, so how could I withstand that 
offer ? 

I wrote to Bordeaux for a box of things, and then 
away ! for the land of Manolas and Cachucas. 

Starting away from home for three days I was gone 
six months, and only quitted Madrid because Gabriel 
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H——’s fancy for me gave his wife excessive pain. 
That is a thing I cannot bear. 

In all my life I have shown the greatest sympathy 
for women who suffer from love and jealousy, 
although this latter passion has always filled me 
with the deepest amazement. Ihave often been in 
love, but I have never suffered. When I have been 
left in the cold I have consoled myself with a fresh 
fire with the greatest facility. I willingly sing the 





old, old lay, with the charming burden : 


“T shall love my lover of bye-and-bye, 
As well as the lover now in my eye.” 


At my hotel in Madrid I was robbed of a round 
sum which I had left under my maid’s guard. I 
had not a penny. My thief went toa distance, and 
the cash with him. I had the idea to go and see the 
Duke of Alba, and tell him my woes. Very 
gallantly, and like the true nobleman he was, he said 
he would not allow me to carry away a bad impression 
of his country : he paid me the amount stolen out of 
his own cash-box, and rather more, if I remember 
aright. 

Therefore, to put an end to Madame Gabriel H——’s 
misery, I returned to Bordeaux, where I found 
every thing correct, and I resumed my place in the 
shop, but not to stay long. 

One evening, at a supper out in the suburbs, there 
was a ship captain. Iwas seated by him at table, 
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and we interchanged the record of our: voyages, 80 
that by dessert oe sympathy was cettablished 
between us. 

As he tossed off his: thimblefal of chartreuse he 
told me he was gomat to sail in a couple of oe for 
San Francisco. 

“Would you like to come to California?” he 
asked. ‘You shall be queen on board.” 

Refuse making such a voyage? Not me! © 

Two days afterwards I embarked aboard tho Belle 
Amelie, a steady and swift sailor, which, aided by a 
good breeze, bowled us on to our destination rapidly 
enough. I was not tired of the sea for one minute. 
There were other lady passengers, and on the lovely 
starry evenings, whilst the wake of the vessel shone 
like silver lace on the dark blue sea, we danced and 
sang : 


‘Far from the coast of France, 
Sailing with song and dance, 
Sailing, yes! smoothly !”’ 


For my part I would have wished that we 
never arrived, especially if I had known how wild 
and far from recreative San Francisco was. 

At that time it.was anything but the highly 
civilised city of the present day. I was hardly 
landed before I wanted to get away. Yet 1 met 
fellow-countrymen, .who were very kind to me: 
notably, Dr. d’Oliveira, married to a charming and 
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very intelligent French lady, and above all, mv friend 
Jomini, son of the member of the Institute of France, 
who followed, I believe, Champollion through Egypt. 
He was the nicest fellow in the world. 

Lord knows what he had come to California for, 
perhaps to make a fortune ; he had rapidly seen his 
hopes fade away, and he did not know how he would 
ever get home again. 

One of his friends was in the same “fix,” as they 
say there, and the two young harebrains could think 
of nothing better to do to earn their return passage 
money than to go hunting grizzlies. The grizzly 
bear, I daresay you know, is the most awful of the 
wild beasts in that or any country. At that time a 
grizzly was worth three thousand franes, which sum 
would carry the pair of them back. 

All they had to do was find their bear, kill him, 
and receive the State bounty. Nothing could be. 
easier ; but the ferocious quarry would not.show up. 
readily, and for three long months, (three, mind you!).. 
they were hanging around in the woods for the 
dreaded animal which was obstinate about appear- 
ing. 24 rar ee 

At last, one morning, Jomini called. his companion. . 

An enormous shape came down the mountain side, . 
with a great uproar of dislodged stones and broken 
boughs: it was Mr. Grizzly, and he was of the 
largest size. The longer they waited the bigger he 
looked, so that, well !—our grizzly-slayers, a prey to 
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indescribable emotion, instead of knocking over 
Bruin, hastened with foot and hand to climb to the 
top of a tree that was already pretty high at the first 
crotch. From the top, all of a quiver, they con- 
templated old Scratch, who, sniffing away at them, 
stubbornly lingered under their feet kicking up the 
most racketty racket they ever heard. They tarried 
there thirteen hours, till Mr. Bear—it turned out to be 
a Lady Orson, though how they distinguished the 
sex, in their terror, I do not know—made up her 
mind to return to her family. They slid down more 
dead tham alive, and went off, without asking for any 
more grizzly, to San Francisco, where the Consul of 
France, learning their dilemma, offered to send them 
home. 

I had this tale from Monsieur Jomini, as well as 
many others, for he was full of fun, and the most 
original and unexpected wit. Frequenters of 
Monaco during the final years of the Empire mist 
assuredly remember him. He passed his life in 
covering all the number around about the one that 
won; that was his fad. He who had grand and 
lofty ideas, became more superstitious than a woman: 
Everything worried him—one person’s hat and 
another’s dress. So-and-so was unlucky: Thingamy 
brought bad luck. He would not have gambled for 
any inducement after seeing a bat. That was the 
most ominous omen he knew, and when he was in a 
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streak of black bad luck, he never omitted crying out 
that he must have eaten a bat by mistake ! 

To make a long story short and return to myself, 
I had enough of ’Frisco after a month’s stay, and 
only asked to get away. The coarseness of the 
manners and the base depravity of the people cut 
me to the heart. There were a few Frenchwomen 
there who had made a pretty fortune out of the gold- 
seekers, but I was incapable of following their lead. 
Sometimes I have met again in Paris one or two 
ladies, passing for honourable and virtuous, who 
“struck it rich”’ in the Golden State in their youth ; 
this does not prevent them screaming “ Fie, fie for 
shame !”’ at whomsoever is not perfectly proper. 

So I went away most happy at being on the sea 
again. Our return was effected very nicely, and 
there I was at Bordeaux once more. 

I was a queer kind of shopkeeper—never in my 
place of business. But this time I did stay a longer 
while tranquil, for hardly was I well home in the 
capital of La Guyenne than the Count de L——, one 
of the widest known noblemen of the past, fell over- 
whelmingly in love with me, and I attached myself 
fondly to him, being touched by his chivalric 
devotion, which reminded me of Prince John’s. But 
our connection was pierced by a thousand thorns. 

In the country, tattlers abound, and the Count’s 
family were soon informed of his new flame. Hence 
we were the butt for a myriad of petty persecutions 
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from friends and kindred. After five or six months 
of an amour that we thought would never end we 
separated upon the sole fact that his wife had come 
to beg me, on her knees, to give up her husband. 

She was young and bewitching; she adored her 
unfaithful partner; her alluring face was covered 
with tears, whilst she told me of her despair in words 
so noble, sincere, and affecting that I could not deny 
her. I have already stated what profound pity and 
respectful sympathy are inspired in me by love, 
lawful or otherwise, which I feel to be true. So 
I did not for a minute think of resisting the poor 
honourable young lady, whom conjugal devotion 
urged to come to such as I to ask back the man she 
loved. I besought her to go away with him for a 
few days, to give me time to sell my business and 
pack up my furniture. When she returned there 
would be no longer any Rose Pompon in Bordeaux. 

The joy and gratitude she evinced for me gave me 
infinite pleasure, and much alleviated the sacrifice in 
feelings and money which I made to a lawful and 
impassioned sentiment. 

In ten days all was terminated. 

My furniture was sent to the pantechnicon, and 
learning that there was a boat in port for Havre 
I sailed for that town, with the wish to find some 
ocean steamer which would carry me ever so: far—I 
did not know where. 


CHAPTER XII. 


FOR RUSSIA, HO!—THE UGLY CUSTOMER—RECOM- 
MENDED AS A GOVERNESS—THE FAST WUMEN OF 
ST. PETERSBURG—THE PEARL OF HOUSEKEEPERS— 
SETTING A BACHELOR’S BOX TO RIGHTS—DENYING 
MYSELF. , 


AFTER an insignificant voyage, on arriving at Havre, 
my first task was to inquire about vessels on the 
point of sailing. 

The only one with a destination that pleased me 
was the Trois Fréres, for St. Petersburg. My old 
yearning to go to Russia broke out afresh. 

A week still separated me from the sailing hour. 
I settled about my passage with the shipmasters, 
Messrs. X One of them recognized me and 
they asked me out to dinner at their country place 
at Ingouville on the following day. Alone as I was, 
T accepted with pleasure, and went at the appointed 
hour. 

The elder brother, Gustave, paid me much court 
when awaiting the dinner hour: he showed me his 
magnificent gardens on the slope of rising ground, 
whence there was so fine a view over town and 
sea. He was going to sail on the same vessel, and I 
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saw at once that‘I would have an agreeable travelling 
companion at least for some of the voyage, for he 
was going to be landed on the way, I forget where 
exactly. 

The dinner was enjoyable, very lively, and 
washed down with the best wines. All my life I 
have been a teetotaler, almost, and I refused the 
champagne with which my glass was filled, saying. 
that if they wanted me to be gay company they 
must not insist upon it, as I had never drawn 
sprightliness from any liquor. With friends to 
my liking, on the other hand, I was quite excited 
enough at the soup, like the celebrated Ninon de ], 
Enclos. 

Among the guests was a very ugly man, witha 
large square head, with whom I talked a good deal 
about Rachel, whose friend he had been. They 
were both of “the people.” It was Cremieux, the 
lawyer, and, in spite of all my self-command, all 
through dinner time I had the verse on my lips 
which Roger de Beauvoir wrote about him, to wit : 


‘‘ A rumour to my ears has passed, 
And startled all the city: 

Poor Cremieux’s washed himself at last— 
The water ’tis I pity!”’ 


As you may well believe, I took good care not to 
cast it up to it, and we parted very good friends. 
Gustave X asked leave to see me home. He 
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was young, very amorous and endearing, and as he 
pressed me closely, I told him laughingly : 

“For ticket of leave, old fellow, ticket of 
passage.” 7 

He understood my shallow joke and sent me my 
passage ticket next day with a receipt. 

Unfortunately, the vessel was found to require 
urgent repairs just as she was about sailing. So 
I had to wait a month before she really started, 
during which time I was the guest of the young 
shipowner, who, at the last moment, could not sail 
with us on account of pressing business. 

There were many ladies on board. I was entered 
as “ Madame Bonzé, widow,” and, thanks to my 
early education, no trace of Rose Pompon betrayed 
my past. I was wondering what was thought of me 
when one of the ladies came to me. 

“Tam a physiognomist,” she said, “and I am sure 
that you are going to Russia to seek a place as house- 
keeper or governess?” 

This was a good idea. I answered the questioner 
that she had hit it and that such was the aim of my 
voyage. 

“ Have you a place?” 

‘No, I am looking for one.” 

‘“ How happily this falls,” she exclaimed, clapping 
her hands. “ Look you, I have one for you; you 
scem to be just the person for it.” 

She explained that Prince T 
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serve) had charged her to bring home a young lady 
who could teach his children French. The Prince 
lived separated from his wife ; he had no great fortune, 
and lived in the country. What had created an 
insurmountable hindrance was his not having been 
willing to pay travelling expenses. 

“My passage is paid,” I said, modestly, drooping 
my eyes. : 

‘This comes in nicely ; I shall give you a letter of 
introduction to him. You will be paid four hundred 
francs a -month. You have only to dress well. 
Have you a good wardrobe? ”’ 

I certainly could answer affirmatively to that, 
leaving nothing desirable in that respect. The result 
was that on reaching the capital of the Czars my new 
friend gave me the promised letter. I thanked her 
with much warmth, and, while she went on _ to 
Moscow, I proceeded to a third-rate hotel to which 
she had directed me as being respectable and low 
priced. 

On entering the hotel the first person I perceived 
was one of my San Francisco acquaintances, Mr. 
Gadstone. He rushed tome and, squeezing my hands 
as if to crush them, cried out: 

“Eh, what, Rose Pompon here? I must be 
dreaming.” 

I made a sign to hush him, and going into the 
parlour with him, whilst my luggage was carried 
upstairs, I spoke to him of my recommendation and 
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the project so strangely springing up in my brain. 
He began to laugh; but, as a real American, he 
approved my good sense. 

“You cannot imagine the show women make 
here,” said he. ‘“ There are half-a-dozen ladies from 
Paris who are extravagant and run into such expense 
that it will be impossible for you to keep pace with 
them. The Russians are very conceited fellows: 
they like a dress better than the wearer, and prefer a 
ailk gown on a thin body to a plain veil on the most 
shapely figure in the world. It would be madness 
for you to contest on that scale. If you like to be 
convinced of the truth of my information come 
with me, I will show you these ladies ‘ 

I have forgotten the names of those who at that 
epoch upheld the banner brilliantly of the gay world. 
I only remember one, Lucie M——, who lived like a 





princess and spent no end of money. | 

More than ever 1 determined to step aside and 
follow the narrow way which chance had traced me. 
After having shaken Gadstone’s hand I went off to 
Prince T——’s residence, furnished with my letter 
and a light trunk in case I should not be accepted. 

I was, though, and eagerly. 

I entered on my duty that same day. The Prince’s 
eldest daughter was admirably pretty; her profile 
was fine and pure ; and her fair hair very nice. My 
functions were limited to very little, beside her ; but 
I had the internal house management. As I was 
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always an orderly woman my work was easy and 
agreeable. I gave much satisfaction to the Prince, for 
one morning at breakfast, when there was company, 
whilst I was seated at the samovar getting the tea 
and buttered toast and caviare ready, a young 
gentleman spoke of the difficulty which his mother 
was in about finding a good French housekeeper. 

‘They are all jokers,” he said ; “ if they have any- 
thing like a passable face they fancy that Russia 
belongs to them. The success of some few such 
women has turned their head, and that story of Rose 
Pompon, whom Prince John G—— married in 
Moldavia, has filled them with infernal impudence.” 

I continued to pour out the tea without anything 
betraying my emotion. 

“We,” said the Prince, my master, lowering his 
voice, and glancing askant at me, “ we are very lucky, 
ours knows nothing of such stories, nothing about 
worldly, fashionable, and perverted Paris. She in no 
way resembles what I have known of that class. She 
is a pearl, my dear fellow, a downright pearl, which 
we have found.” 

This time the tea urn almost dropped out of my 
hands. I hastened to get through my duties, and 
retire to my own room, where I had a long fit of 
laughter, which I only quieted with great difficulty, 
Yet it was all true enough: I did wear the look of a 
quiet little domestic body, and I have the conscious- 
ness of having honestly and fully carried out the 
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modest task for which I had engaged, all the time I 
was at the Prince’s. 

Unfortunately, my stay was of brief duration, as 
the young Princess was married. 

I am not going to tell of the glory of the festival, 
for that would be revealing her name, and as she is 
stillignorant that Rose Pompon had the honour to be 
her tutoress, I do not want her to learn it now. She 
wedded a very high noble, and was richly endowered 
by the Emperor, who saw the alliance with much 
pleasure. She became a celebrated woman, and was 
one of the most wondrous in Paris for beauty and 
luxurious living under the Empire. For fear that 
she may be identified by something [ let out, I do not 
dwell on the subject. On leaving the Prince’s house- 
hold I returned to St. Petersburg. 

I did not know what to do. I had had enough of 
wild adventurous life, and my nature getting the 
upper hand, I wanted to continue a quiet one. 
Naturally the name of Rose Pompon was buried, and 
my sole fear was of being recognized wherever J 
showed myself by some old “ sister,”’ or lover of my 
frivolous youth. 

One evening, more dull than usual, I went to a 
public resort called the Hermitage. There was a 
crowd there. I was accompanied by my mistress, and 
we were talking with some of her acquaintances, 
when a gentleman came up to salute her. By the 
way he uttered his very fisrt sentence I instantly 
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recognized a Frenchman. My heart beat, and as he 
answered affirmatively to the question I put him, I 
uttered an outcry of delight. 

“Oh!” said I,in my great outburst of emotion, 
“T could hug a French puppy if I met one.” 

The gentleman smilingly objected to be taken for a 
puppy, but not to the embrace. I had become too 
reserved to give him any such a thing, but I took his 
arm, and we fell to chatting like a pair of old friends 
He told me his position ; he was named P——, and 
was an engineer, come from France to work on the 
Nijni Novgorod Railway ; his salary was consider- 
able, and his situation most agrecable. 

“Take me for housekeeper?” I said ‘to him straight- 
way,; “1 candoeverything—read, sew, cut out dresses, 
embroider, and cook first-rate. You have no idea of 
the nice little dishes I can turn out.” 

‘You make my mouth water,” he laughingly 
replied, ‘‘but you are too young and good-looking 
for a bachelor’s establishment, and though I am much 
elder than you, I should never dare to have a lady 
like you in my house. Besides, I have an old house- 
keeper already.” 

“Does she suit you?” 

‘“‘No, she is dirty, a thief, and lazy ; my house is 
wretchedly kept, and my dinners so bad, although 
costing me dear, that I eat as seldom home as possible. 
Would you try to give her some good advice? I 
should be very grateful. Do come and have break- 
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fast with me in the morning, 80 you can judge for 
yourself.” 

I went there. Over a house encumbered with 
superb furniture, magnificent tapestry hangitigs, and — 
objects of art, reigned indescribable disorder’ and 
shameful dirtiness. The meal was about as bad as 
they cook it. 

“Now, what are you going to say about it?” 

“The plain truth. Why don’t you change your 
housekeeper ? ” 

“They are all alike.” 

“No, notatall,” Tansw ered, still harping on my over- 

night’s idea. 

“Look here,” said he, “ will you do me a service ? 
I am going to Moscow to-morrow for a month ; act 
so that on my return the house will be tidy. I will 
put Sofia under your orders.” | 

The old hag bowed to me, but flung me an evil 
look, which in not a jot affected me, and during 
Monsieur P——’s absence I did put the place in 
order, and something more to boot. I bought some 
cretonne of a bright soft hue, and with my own 
hands hung it around his bed and in the dressing- 
room. 

On the day of his home coming I had a stew, a 
roast pullet, a custard, and vegetables, prepared 
under my own eyes. The house was rejuvenated ; 
flowers filled the vases, and the curtains were every- 
where dazzling with whiteness. It was a downright 
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transformation, with which Monsieur P—— was so 
enchanted that he engaged me forthwith to direct his 
household for two hundred francs a month. I packed 
off Sofia, who was dear at any price, and replaced 
her by a woman I knew, so that the new establish- 
ment got along swimmingly. Monsieur P—— 
saved money by it, and he was wont to say to his 
friends when he met them that his housekeeper was 
a model woman whose like was not to be ee ay ‘ 
honest, and gentle. 

“ Moreover,” he would add, laughing, “1 have no 
fear that she will try to abuse her position to ensnare 
meinto marriage, ashas happened tosomesingle fellows 
of my acquaintance, for she shows for wedlock as 
deep a horror as I myself experience.” 

Repeating Prince T ’s compliment, he would 
add in the tone of utmost conviction : 

“T tell you she’s a pearl, a rare and precious 
pearl!” 

We left St. Petersburg for Moscow, where we 
went into excellent quarters. My master often had 
fashionable people to dinner, and the spread was 
much relished, for the dishes were prepared with care 
and intelligence. I had the gift of cooking, and I 
succeeded admirably, having the best materials. 
Everybody coveted my master the manageress he had 
chosen. 

Who was she, though, and whence did she come? 

“I suppose,” he would say, “that she belongs to 
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the lower middle class of her own country ; she reads 
nicely, writes correctly, can even make fair poetry, 
and has had a complete education. Family mis- 
fortunes may have forced her to quit France, but she 
never speaks of a past life which must have been 
painful, and as I fear to awaken distressing memories 
in her, I assume great delicacy for my part. But she 
is evidently a well brought up person, and I much 
applaud myself for having her, particularly in a land 
where the Frenchwomen whom you see are not the 
cream of their nation.” 

For two years I had been at M. P——’s when: 
one day, coming back in a hackney vehiele from 
marketing, and as my driver entered our yard, 
another conveyance crossed mine. A man inside 
. straightened up on the cushions on seeing me. 

“ Rose, by Jove!’’ he exclaimed. 

But, waving my coachman on, I hastened to shut 
the doors and even barricade myself in my own 
rooms. I had been recognized by Monsieur B——, 
well known for his devotion to an illustrious family. 
This encounter caused me immediate uneasiness, but 
what could I do? I have always had a strong 
disposition to accept the inevitable. So I jogged on 
in my own duties as usual, and I had long forgotten 
the disagreeable incident when Monsieur P—— 
came in for dinner. We went to table. He 
appeared to have something on his mind, and 
suddenly, whilst I was dextrously serving him with 
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a portion of fish, he abruptly demanded, looking at 
me full in the face : 

“Do you know Rose Pompon? ” 

Holding the fish slice steadily.and my little finger 
sticking out without wagging, as you know women 
will hold it, I lifted a most calm countenance 
towards his. 

“ How can you expect me to know that sort of 
creature?” | wanted to hear, in a reproachful tone. 
“In the first place, who is Rose Pompon ? ” 

“Good! I readily believed that you would not 
even know of her existence, my poor Elvire!” 
ejaculated my employer, roaring with laughter. 
“Rose Pompon is a pretty woman of whom the 
press has published the dashing adventures, cele- 
brated amours, marriage with Prince John G——, 
et cetera. She owed her fame to the way she and 
Queen Pomaré danced the cancan in the Mabille 
Gardens.” | , 

“Fie!” said I in disgust, “I beg you, sir, never- 
more.to talk about such disgraces to their sex. But 
still let me ask why you have been led to mention 
them?”’ 

“Tt bas come about quite singularly.: Just 
imagine that-at the Railway Board meeting to-day, 
some gentlemen told me that M. B—--, who is in 
Moscow at present, had recognized Rose Pompon in 
a carriage, and that she was driven into my: house. 
You may be sure that they roasted me awfully! I 
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was quite exhausted when I got home. It was no 
use my defending you; they said there must be 
some truth in the statement.” . 

I was dreadfully indignant—dreadfully ! When I 
had removed even the last lingering suspicion from 
my master’s mind, I said bluntly : 

“Come to that if I were Rose Pompon, who 
would be the bigger fool of the twain? You, for 
having swallowed me as a demure housewife, or I, 
for having played such a character ? ” 

“ Assuredly, I!” he enewer staring at me in 
stupefaction. 

I soathed him down then, but soon I stirred up his 
suspicions. It was not till very late in the evening 
when I saw he was downright bewildered, that I said 
to him, after dancing a deucedly lively jig : 

“Well, yes, [am Rose Pompon! Are you angry 
or glad?” 

His reply was he had paid two hundred francs a 
month to Elvire Bonzé, the prude and respectable 
housewife, and he awarded four thousand to Rose 


Pompon. 
It was during the happy years I spent with 
Monsieur P—— that Alexandre Dumas, senr., made 


his tour in Russia. As he was complaining, in 
Moscow, of not having all he wanted for his trip in 
the Caucasus, Monsieur P—— tapped me on the 
shoulder and said : 

“See here—I’ll let you have this little woman. to 
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clear the road. In the firs€ place she knows it, and, 
besides, she is as cunning as a monkey.” 

For three weeks I formed part of the famous 
novelist’s retinue, and more than once I had the 
honour to help him in the kitchen. You know he 
was an authority on cookery, and published a work 
upon it, I marketed for him and spun the roasting- 
jack. It is needless to say that I entertain the most - 
lively admiration for his genius, but to that is joined 
adoration for his gaicty, kindness, and bright good 
humour. When I left him it was with feelings of 
deep regret, and in my heart dwells an exquisite 
remembrance of those few days passed beside him. 

I returned to Monsieur P , who had real need 
of me, so many were his worries. 

It was not easy to take property for railways in 
that country, as convents, monasteries, and churches 
covered the land ; moreover, he felt that malevolence 
was around him, which he feigned not to notice out 
of affection for me. But, one day, I found the 
following note on his table: 

“You will never be free from thorns as long as 
Rose is in your house.” 

It would have been poorly requiting his kindness 
and delicacy if I had not at once put an end to this 
embarrassing state of things. Without consulting 
him I went and took rooms near his house, where I 
very speedily removed my household goods, still with- 
out his knowledge. 
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One day I asked him to dinner at my place, and as 
he did not understand how things stood, I explained 
that I had discovered what advice was tendered him. 
He was much affected by all I had done for him, and 
our existence continued as of old, save that he was 
always at my house, and I never at his. 


CHAPTER XII. 


RACK AND RUIN—CORA PEARL’S LUXURY—JULIA 
BARUCCI’S DIAMONDS—THE DOOMED BEAUTY— 
“DAY AND NIGHT” AGAIN. 


In 1862, Monsieur P—-— and [ returned to France. 

I started a house of my own in Paris, and my poor 
friend, who was ailing, took a small flat in the Rue 
du Helder. Unfortunately he fell in with “the old 
gang ” of Corinthians, and, instead of taking care of 
himself, squandered his vital powers in a way fatal to 
his health. 

Everyday at his place I met at least one of the 
beauties of the town, and dinners, choice regales, and 
suppers, out of the habit of which he had fallen, 
finished the ruin jof his constitution. My remon 
strances, which he could not set down to jealousy— 
for I had only too many times proved that I had not 
the ghost of the green-eyed monster— had no effect 
upon him, and at the end of a few months there was 
no hope left of saving him. 

I had had my furniture brought up from Bordeaux, 
where they had been warehoused all this time at a 
charge that would make a marble statue shudder ; 
and I took a suite of rooms mney this time, I believed 
I would settle down. 
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I found the capital much altered, as I daresay I 
was no longer the same myself. Although young 
and fresh, allow me to speak the truth! I had lost 
the taste for jollification and pranks. Besides, the 
show the fast women made caused me profound terror. 

At that moment Cora Pearl was in vogue. She 
was that English beauty of the French Empire, whose 
life, written by herself, was lately published in Paris 
and London. She who died in miserable lodgings, 
and was buried humbly at the expense of her pub- 
lisher, then used to order sixty dresses at a thousand 
francs each. In three months she cost the Count 
de la M—— eight hundred thousand francs ; luckily 
he pulled up in time to have five hundred thousand a 
year left, upon which he retired into the country, I 
believe. 

Any quantity of money was spent on the fair sex, 
for most of it was out of the public treasury, or from 
fishy speculations, and the word was to keep trade 
and work going, so that the rising sea of rebellion 
should not be augmented. Nevertheless, these 
Aspasias could not lay by any money, and what came 
in at the bedroom door soon flew out of the. window. 

I was at the evening party at Julia Barucci’s when. 
the celebrated breaker of the Continental gaming 
hell banks, Sefor Garcia, having won a large sum 
(from the Spanish nobleman who lately has married 
Madame Christine Nilsson), and being suspected or 
cheating, was searched. He and his associate, the 
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manager of the Italian Opera house at Paris, were 
tried and found guilty of using additional cards. This 
discovery made a great to-do. 

Julia was still a very lovely being. 

When she sat in her open carriage at the Jois de 
Boulogne,, she resembled the typical duchess, with her 
pure side-face and correct bearing. In her private 
life she was a bird of another feather. She amused 
fashionable fellows by the rows she was led into by 
her southern temper. At such moments she became 
splendrous. She would shake out her back hair, and 
gave her beauty a tragic hue, which suited it to per- 
fection. 

Barucci was a Florentine, and her strong Italian 
accent became her well. She lived showily, scatter- 
ing cash prodigiously, and having as many jewels as 
a queen ; her pearl necklace was famous in Parisian 
festivities ; it had-nine rows, and came ‘down to her 
waist, so as to cover her gorgeous bust. 

At a masked ball given by the]Duke of Morny, 
Monsieur’ de Lut—, who was as handsome as 
Antinous, appeared as an antique Greek, wearing La 
Barucci’s diamonds—upwards of a million sano 
worth. 

I remember a mantle made for her in 1865, by 
Dieulafait, the Worth of that epoch, which provoked 
the admiration of all womankind ; it was lined and 
edged with zibelline marten, and cost thirty-two 
thousand francs ! 
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At that time dress was high-priced ; nobody went 
into the universal providing stores ; everything came 
out of the establishment of modistes who had a 
European reputation, even to the morning wraps and 
walking dresses, and though the skirts were no longer 
flounced, and not kilted as now, they took as much 
material as at present. Only the best was used, too ; 
moire antique, real satin, velvets and not velveteens, 
and silks that would stand up of themselves. The 
cloaks were worn very long, reaching to the feet, 
trimmed with the finest fur, and in an enormous 
quantity, for the crinolines gave dresses a consider- 
able volume. The selection of this outer garment 
was a serious matter. 

One morning when I was at Dieulafait’s, sitting 
near a table, scanning various models before coming 
to a final choice, I saw so handsome a woman enter 
that I was stupefied at regarding her. She looked in 
to see if her dresses were ready. She had ordered a 
dozen, and all black. 

I inquired if this person, so worthy of admiration, 
had lost some relative, and was answered by Monsieur 
Dieulafait that it was the freak of Madame Anna 
Deslions to dress in mourning at that moment, and 
that, any way, it became her to perfection. 

I could never get tired of admiring her. She had 
regular features, and yet expressive ones; she was 
both handsome and pretty ; her black hair was worn 
in short curls on her forehead, her (eyes were ablaze 
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with luminosity, her complexion was a dead white, 
and her mouth was purple. 

She went to and fro in Dieulafait’s reception-rooms 
with the gracefulness of a petted child, laughing and 
chatting, full of joy and life as though she were not 
even then attacked by’ the ailment that carried her 
away. It was a withering up of the heart. It may 
have been, however, to that same malady that ‘she 
owed her strange complexion. 

During the ten minutes that Anna Deslions spent 
there she bought twelve thousand francs’ worth of 
things—a furred pelisse, a round velvet cape lined 
with mauve plush, a white satin _dressing-gown 
trimmed with ermine, opening over an underskirt of 
the same material. She had all these articles carried 
out to her carriage as if she had made so great a 
purchase out of a mere morning caprice. 

I was abashed before such magnificent recklessness, 
for I had been nearly an hour hesitating before a 
trifling order of three or four thousand francs for 
a plain affair. This decided me at once. I was 
bound to follow the Iead of my loftier “sister,” and 
I took a velvet mantle, bordered with zibelline 
marten, and a black velvet dress. I was not at the 
height of Anna Deslions, but at least I was no 
longer shamed by her display. 

I very often saw this wonderful beauty afterwards. 

She was particularly splendid by candlelight, 
when she appeared in Prince Napoleon’s box at the 
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Italian Opera. She eclipsed all the women, with her 
very low-necked body, her magnificent diamond 
carrings, and her arms bare to the shoulders. 

Juliette Beau, otherwiso Juliette the Mar- 
seillaise, was her best friend, and her fanciful 
loveliness formed the most delicious contrast to the 
brunette Anna’s. Juliette had golden hair, which 
shook out down her back at any movement, light 
and floating as the tresses of Venus, 

The great sensation of the fashionable sets at that 
time was to have both Juliette and Anna at the same 
party, but to do so it was necessary to engage them a 
long while in advance. I have heard one of their 
best lovers tell that both goddesses were as haughty 
us they were lovely. If they were too soon at an 
assignation they charged extra for every minute 
they had to wait. It was more difficult to be 
received by them than by tho true nobility. They 
would not welcome anybody who was nota celebrity, 
or very highly known in the world of wealth or 
elegance. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE YOUNG MAN NOT IN A HURRY—THE LADY 
GAMESTERS—TOO LOVELY TO BE ALLOWED IN 
THE PLAYHUOUSE—-MY PREDECESSOR IN MOLDAVIAN 
ADVENTURE — FOND OF CRABS —A THOUGHT 
READER. 


Anytuine tickles Paris, and it was much amused 
about then by a prank of thelovely Anna’s. Think- 
ing to marry and settle down in respectable life she 
fixed her choice on an author, who was then merely 
a beginner, although he had come out brilliantly ; 
since, he has become the most celebrated of all. She 
wrote him an offer of marriage, and concluded with 
this sentence : 

“Don’t hurry yourself; take all the necessary 
time to think it over.” 

To which the illustrious author laconically replied : 
“All right. Ten years.” 

There were also among these soiled doves, or 
fie-fies, as they were called later, Constance Maréchal, 
Caroline Letessier, and others. The wealthiest of all 
was Adéle Courtois, who, when she was in the park, 
had to answer as many bows as the Empress herself. 
It was the heyday of the hetaiz. 
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I have been to dinners given by Charles Laf——, 
Dar , Diel , etc., where jewellery was brought 
round by way of bonbons on silver platters for 
dessert. JI hear that such elegant courtesies have 
gone out of date, though I do know that the 
Californians in Paris let the guests pocket the menus 
graven on gold and silver slabs, and that a bag 
of sweets is more often given than a_ bracelet 
now-a-days. 

At Baden-Baden all these social-evils led a fine 
dance, gambling royally and losing enormous sums 
without being any way affected. 

Léonide Leblanc, the actress, and mate of a royal 
prince, was styled Madame Maximum, from her 
constant habit of play. The story goes that once on 
a theatrical tour, when an audience of only one 
blessed the house, she invited him, the prompter, and 
the manager to have a four-handed game on the 
stage rather than bother about the stage-play. 

Adéle Courtois was one of the finest players ever 
seen. Rolls of gold coin and books of bank-notes 
seemed so many pebbles and leaves for her ; winning 
or losing, she preserved the gay smile that made her 
so bewitching. . 

In 1864 or ’65 I was at Baden-Baden. 

It was a delightful summer resort, where all 
artistic and fashionable Paris assembled. Emile de 
Girardin, editor and newspaper proprietor, had a 
villa there. Arséne Houssaye, author and art critic, 
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spent part of every summer there. Other literary 
and artistic men dined in the Conversation Saloons, 
and kept up a running fire of jests and criticisms. — 

I remember one day that Albéric Second won a 
nice round sum—five or six thousand francs—and cut 
away out of the gambling-room to put the notes in 
an envelope and post them off to a safe place, so 
that he might not be tempted to stake them anew. 
What happened him? I believe he missed the post, 
or met some such mishap, for he lost his winnings 
and his reserve to carry him home. He had only 
just enough to take him to Strasburg. There he 
fell ill at an hotel, whence he wrote home for funds, 
and was so seriously affected that the hotel proprietor, 
in dread of a sad end, humbly asked his leave to pay 
his fare to Paris. Half dead, Second let him do as 
he liked. I furthermore believe his receipted bill 
was put in his box, they were in such a hurry to get 
rid of him. Happily, the Boniface’s forecast was 
not verified. Second recovered health, but he never . 
recovered the six thousand francs lost in_ five 
minutes. 

It was at Baden-Baden that Xavier Aubryet, the 
journalist, found an expression to cap Mocquart, the 
grinning-faced secretary friend of the Kmperor. 
He called him “ the smirking death’s head.” 

One year, Arséne Houssaye arrived, escorting two 
women of beauty belonging to the theatrical world. 
The trio received invitations at once to attend a gala 
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performance at the theatre that night. Their 
entrance was almost an ovation, for he was a stylish 
fair man, and they—one pale and dark, slim and 
poetical, dressed in blue ; the other tall, with green 
eyes, and her arms and shoulders rich coloured as 
her pink dress itself. Both had correct features and 
classic beauty. The trio received so much attention 
that when Houssaye did not receive any passes for 
the next performance he went in astonishment to 
M. Beénazet (if he was the manager then?) and 
asked him the reason. 

“To tell you the truth,” answered he, “the actors 
have complained. They say your lady friends are 
too attractive, and no one paid any attention to the 
play whilst you were there.” 

One of these two ladies hasasked me not to betray 
her, and [ refrain, but the other was that adorable 
Marie Garcia, whose lovely portrait is in Arséne 
Houssaye’s gallery, in his famous residenze, by the 
Monceau Park, Paris. Under wavy black hair 
is a pensive brow and large dreamy eyes ; the nose 
is delicate, the neck long, the shoulders sloping, and 
the diaphanous hands are pulling a flower to pieces. 

She died young. 

After her death Houssaye published a book of her 
writing, which was not without talent. It was 
entitled “ Antonine’s Confession.” I had a copy, 
but it was stolen, which I much deplore, for I 
believe one cannot get a copy now for love or money. 
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Here I also saw again (at Baden-Baden, I mean) 
the Countess Dash, whose adventures in Moldavia I 
have related, her marriage, and the next thing to a 
tragedy which ensued. I never had the honour of a 
speaking acquaintance, but I went up close to her in 
my curiosity to hear her talk. 

Although she was no longer young, her face was 
still alluring, but you could no more see the heroine 
of dashing adventures in her than you could in me 
now. She was under-sized, robust, and dressed in 
her own style. She allowed that she was no longer 
young, but said she was not yet old, and as an 
intermediary title for this between-ages she styled 
herself a canoness. The Canoness Dash—this 
wonderfully became her calm countenance, white 
and fresh, with a sensual yet thin lip, nice dimpled 
hands, and the turn of her wit, cutting without 
malevolence, and gay without buffoonery. 

Nobody could tell a queer story like she could: 
the most austere woman could have heard it without 
being justified in addressing her the least reproach. 
Her fondness for crabs was a by-word among her 
friends. She could eat enormous quantities, and 
Roger de Beauvoir, whose devoted friend she always 
was, commented upon this taste in the pretty song on 
Past Loves with which he commonly favoured the 
company at her table : 


She was Corinne, and languidly 
She won me in her dress of drab ; 

Alas! I had scant money, then, 
And she was fond of costly crab. 
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Dear me! How far off all that seems now, and 
how utterly have vanished all those who enlivened 
Baden-Baden with their wit and high spirits! I will 
not enumerate them, not liking to dwell on the 
mournfulness of life. 

I will close my reminiscences of Baden-Baden by 
one relating to Méry, the poet and opera librettist. 

One day when we were in his company before the 
Conversation Room we saw a man stalk forth with 
lowered head, face aglow, and dull eyes, who slowly 
and burdensomely proceeded towards the avenue. 

‘“'There’s a poor chap who has lost a nice pile,” 
said someone of our party. 

“You are wrong,” replied Méry. “On _ the 
contrary, I wager he has won a fine sum. I see by 
his face he is making some such calculation as this : 
If I had let my twenty-five louis go on to the 
maximum [ should, with the series of twelve reds on 
which I chanced, have gained a fortune, whilst I 
have only got out of that splendid sum a paltry 
twenty thousand francs. J am an idiot, an imbecile ! 
I haven’t got a nerve!” 

On making inquiries we found that Meéry had 
guessed truly. The gambler was a Polish gentleman, 
Constantine von K——,whose wife so much resembled 
Madame Courtois that Arséne Houssaye called her 
“the mock Adele.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


I BECOME RECONCILED WITH MY HUSBAND FOR A 
CONSIDERATION—-LOLA MONTEZ’S SHAWL-— THE 
SPIDER DANCE-——-THE SECLUDED MANAGER. 


Berore the end of the season I was called back to 
Paris by the illness of M. P——, which was much 
aggravated, so I hastened to quit Baden-Baden, 
which I was never to see again. I left but a very 
insignificant sum after all. I never was fond of 
gaming, and I was very sorry for some of my 
‘mates,’ who went into it so deeply that they lost 
even their jewellery. 

Notwithstanding all the diligence I had made, I 
could not see my friend. His family would not let 
me go near his bedside, although he kept frequently 
calling out for “his” child! His poor child. In 
this paternal appellation nobody suspected Rose 
Pompon was meant, and I had the grief of losing 
him without seeing him. I learnt afterwards that he 
had bequeathed me a hundred thousand francs ; but, 
when I called on the solicitor, furnished with docu. 
ments to prove my standing, he told me that my 
husband’s authorization was indispensable before the 
legacy would be paid over. 

My husband ! 
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This was the first time I had thought of the man 
since long years! Instantly the idea struck me to 
return to the conjugal domicile and resume regular 
life. So I had M. Bonzé hunted up and, during 
the searches, my mind gave itself up entirely to the 
dream of becoming a respectable woman and devoted 
wife. But my virtuous desire never came to any- 
thing. I quickly learnt that my partner had “ met 
misfortunes.’ I had a good deal of trouble to get a 
sight of him “where he was.” Still, I did manage, and, 
in exchange for his signature, I ensured him a little 
independency against his “coming out.” He died 
shortly after his seeing the light of the sun again. 

Howbeit, I had no luck in my harking back 
towards the family and respectability. What a nice 
conjugal mansion my husband had to offer me! 

Finally I terminated my affairs with M. P——’s 
family. With many a sigh they handed me over the 
one hundred thousand francs willed me, and different 
articles of mine. Still, | could not get back a very 
handsome Indian shawl with which I used to wrap 
up my poor friend’s weakening legs. They obstin- 
ately considered it as a travelling rug, and I had to 
give it up. 

I felt some regrets, for, at the commencement of 
my splendour, I bought it from the famous Lola 
Montez after a supper we had together. 

I remember that during the meal she was 
wonderstricken at my not being as stupid as a pig. 
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I particularly astonished her by my geographical 
knowledge. The fact is, that I have an excellent 
memory, and even at present I can name all the 
principal towns in a country if that country be named. 

This Lola Montez, so much spoken of, was not as 
good looking as might be imagined. I believe it was 
in 1852 that I saw her dance at Toulouse, where some 
fancy had drawn me. She was of medium stature, 
and had no particularly captivating features, but 
really charming eyes—blue, I believe—smiling, bold, 
and full of voluptuousness. In the Capitole Theatre 
that night she did a singular dance. She pretended 
to be hunting for a spider in her clothes. The same 
step is called the flea, the bee, or some such name, 
the idea being the same all the world over. Such 
was her subject, her miming was not the most 
graceful, and her success was not great. Some years 
later I found her in the United States, where she 
was touring with a play manufactured for her, and 
called “ Lola Montez in Bavaria.” She played her 
own self and showed that, after having infatuated the 
king of that realm of breweries, she was finally 
overcome by the Jesuits. I teok supper again with 
her after the performance. She had fallen into the 
bad habit of smoking big cigars. What good looks 
she had once boasted had disappeared ; she was 
quite ordinary as a woman, and as an actress as well. 
She fell into oblivion, died there, and was buried 
obscurely by a subscription in Greenwood Cemetery, 
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I believe. How many other brilliant darlings, 
toasted and cheered, have I known who went down 
in the battle of life ! 

I cannot tell why the memory of the delightful 
Judith Ferreyra returns to me at this moment. She 
was one of the prettiest dears I ever beheld. Many 
must remember her, her merry eyes, captivating smile, 
and the perfect shape of her youthful frame. She 
was a nine days’ wonder whom all Paris worshipped. 
After appearing in the minor theatres she was 
engaged at the Porte St. Martin, by Marc Fournier, 
who gave her the leading part in “ L’Outrage,” in 
which she revealed promise; people said a future 
awailed her, but the promise never was realized, and 
a few years afterwards a dreadful illness destroyed 
her loveliness and made her bedridden. 

As Marc Fournier’s name comes under my pen I 
will profit by it to say a few words about him. I was 
somewhat acquainted with him when he was a 
theatrical manager, and brought out fairy spectacles. 
Two or three times only I met him out at dinners 
given by his brother manager, Hostein; Alphonse 
Royer, the opera librettist and playwright, and others 
in “the sere and yellow” now. But in after years 
I had the pleasure to know him better when, retired 
from busy life, he took refuge in a convalescent home 
at St. Mandé, where he wrote romances for a half- 
penny daily. He had one of the most winning wits 
I ever met, and, over and above that, in ageing he 
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became singularly handsome. His snowy locks 
marvellously became him ; he wore them combed up 
and rolled, so that he seemed to be wearing powder— 
his gaze was so young. He took the greatest care 
of himself, and his dress at home was quite stylish 
and artistic; grey trousers, velvet waistcoat, a very 
well laundried and ornamented ruffled shirt, a white 
neckerchief, loosely tied in a knot around the throat, 
and a brown felt hat, wide brimmed, carelessly put 
on the head. Many grieved at his isolation wherein 
he passed his final years, but I have heard him say 
himself that he had never been more happy. He was 
the idol of the place, and sometimes friends came out 
from town to keep him company. He svrrowed that 
he should leave only pot-boilers after him, feeling 
strongly that he could produce better work. 

“T have dressed my Muse in cloth of gold, silver 
spangles, and much illusion,’ he would sometimes 
smilingly say to Madame de G-——, for whom he had 
conceived a great affection. He called her, not 
without inward bitterness, “the fading sun of his old 
age.’ But of all such things, only an already 
distant remembrance lingered s he would add, “ The 
only things worthy of me, perchance, or at least 
which show me up in my best light, are the letters I 
have found so much enjoyment in writing to you. 
Publish them some day. They are the only keepsakes 
my poverty allows me to leave you.” 

I am not aware that the lady made any use of the 
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letters, or whether she still possesses them. Their 
publication would be a success, and from the money 
it would earn, a tomb might be erected to Marc 
Fournier, who, after having glorified the French 
stage with lustrous scenery, has only a turfy mound 
as his last dwelling-place. At Jeast, that was soa few 
years back. If these lines fall under the eyes of any 
of his old friends, and the idea touches their hearts, 
my book will not have been published in vain. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CALMED DOWN—MY PALACE—MY ARCHITECTURAL 
BLUNDERS—A FELLOW-SUFFERER—MY ILL-FAME 
FOLLOWS ME. 


I BELIEVE I have already stated that I had become a 
goodly, domesticated little body. I began to get 
stout, and away had fled the only violent impulse of 
my life—that for dancing. I had no envy to vie in 
luxury with the gay women I have mentioned, who 
ruled the roast. I was in easy circumstances, and 
the notion struck me that as I had always liked the 
country it was high time to retire into it. Then I 
bethought me of the pretty villa I owned at Chaville, 
the present of the Marquis de C——. I went to 
have a look at it; bat for a summer and winter 
abode I found it too small and mean-looking. 

During my rovings I had acquired the taste for 
gilding and lofty rooms. , 

So I had the darling of a chalet demolished, and 
the garden sacrificed to have a palace reared—really 
a palace, stupidly out of place up a village lane, where 
I had no possibility of planting even a flower, having 
left myself not a rood of ground. This folly cost me 
a hundred thousand francs. When it was finished after 
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my own plans it was discovered that two things had 
been forgotten : the water supply and the drains. 

I was a little consoled by the remembrance how 
the great genius Balzac had forgotten the staircase in 
building his folly at Les Jardies. Ihave always been 
a laughing philosopher, and I roared at this first 
attempt in the architectural line, but still these 
defects had to be remedied, and here’s how chance, 
always a good servant to me, managed matters. 

One day I was up at Paris, and waiting for my 
train at the Montparnasse terminus, when, having 
lots of time before me, I sat down in front of a café 
to take a glass of orgeat. Near me a gentleman was 
reading a newspaper. I do not recall how he opened 
the conversation, but he did it properly and politely. 
I answered, and we got into chat. Being of a very 
confiding nature, and full of my blunder in house 
building, I related how the sewers and water were 
lacking. 

This much amused him, and in his turn he told me 
he was building at La Jonchére, near Bougival, and 
would be very happy if I would accept his advice to 
get out of my difficulty. 

This was agreed, and a few days subsequently, 
having given him my address, I saw him arrive at my 
place. 

From the plans he drew up for me I had the 
necessary works done, and gradually a kind of friendly 
and myself. 





intimacy grew up between M. F 
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I related that I had been a governess in Russia. 
There was nothing in my house to contradict this 
assertion. He said he had been in the post office 
until an uncle died and left him a fortune, whereupon 
he had resigned to go and dwell in the country. He 
went on farther to tell me that in his days of relative 
poverty he had fallen in love with a girl who, on 
suddenly hearing of his godsend, had gone mad in 
her extreme joy, and died a little while after, before 
enjoying the wealth. 

Our exchange of confidences made, I accepted his 
invitation to go'and spend a day at La Jonchére. 

His house being in progress he could not reccive 
me there, but we dined at the restaurant with some 
gentlemen friends of his. At dessert a splendid 
bouquet was brought in for me. I did not know to 
whom I owed the compliment until I heard it came 
in the name of my host. This filled me with some 
suspicion on the friendship he seemed only to bear 
me, but I considered him agreeable, educated, and. 
likely by his manner to counterbalance my light 
disposition. 

We went in the evening to La Grenouilliére, a 
riparian resort, where there was a tremendous throng. 
M. F—— having left me a moment, came back with 
a smile on his lips, and on my inquiring what was 
the joke, told me he had been talking with a woman 
well known in Paris for her mania at matchmaking, 
for any length of time, day or week. 
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“Now what do you think she said?” added 
M. F , bursting with laughter. “Oh, you'll 
never guess. When she wanted to know what 
brought me here I pointed you out, saying that I 
had the honour to be your escort. I could not help 
trumpeting your eulogy, and telling that you had 





some money earned by being a lady professor in 
St. Petersburg. She wanted to see you closer then, 
and on doing so nearly fell back. 

“*She a governess? Why, that’s Rose Pompon, 
my dear gull! Let me tell you to mind your eye! 
Rose Pompon, the noted Rose Pompon, has devoured 
ever so many fortunes.’ ” 

Thunder ! 

I have given up keeping tally of the number of 
times when my incognito has been abruptly unveiled. 
This tim’ I owned up without any demur. 

Yes, it was true I had been Rose Pompon, but I 
was that party no more. I had become’ Elvire 
Bonzé again, a widow, with some money, possessing 
a showy big house at Chaville, modest tastes, and an 
inexhaustible mirth. Thix suited M. F——, who is 
a mam of sense, and from that point dates a sincere 
affection which has never faltered during some five- 
and-twenty years. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


CASHING MY DIAMONDS—HOW I WAS ROBBED—THE 
ROBBER’S OVERSIGHT. 


On changing my mode of life I wanted to get rid of 
my diamonds, become completely useless to me in 
the quiet life I meant to lead for my moral and 
physical health. 

I spread all my treasures out on a table covered 
with blue velvet, and gave them a farewell look. 

There was the coronet Prince John had given me, 
the bracelets which so violently stirred up the 
jealousy of the dames of Bucharest, my wedding 
ring, and the various presents received from my 
cavaliers. 

I had a jeweller in to value the lot, and he offered 
me one hundred and forty thousand francs. The 
exchange was made. All I preserved of these 
keepsakes was a few diamond brooches, half-a-dozen 
rings and bracelets, and the handsome earrings I 
had at my wedding at the barrier of Copd} just 
enough to ornament the black satin dress I wore on 
grand occasions in winter, amid the Chantilly lace 
which covered it. 

I was not long to keep the proceeds of this jewel 
sale, 

Being one day at La Jonchére in our newly- 
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constructed residence and nicely furnished (we only 
went now and then over to the Chaville Folly, where 
I had been victim of a heavy robbery), I thought of 
running up to town for a week, M. F—— being at 
Vichy. So I locked up the house and took the keys, 
and, as easy of mind asacobbler going home from 
his stall, I walked away with them in my pocket, 
faneying I left everything in perfect safety. The 
hundred and forty thousand francs were stuffed 
anyhow, gold and notes commingled, in an old, 
tattered bug, which I hung on a peg in my bedroom 
Ii certainly had no aspect to tempt a thief, and I 
much applauded myself on so ingenious «a hiding- 
place, which left me quite tranquil in mind. 

I made my excursion without mishap. 

When I got back to La Jonchtére it struck me 
on opening the door that everything was not as I 
left them. J quickly entered the dining-room, where 
there was dreadful disorder: the sideboard was open, 
and the remains of a meal, or rather an orgie, were 
about, for all the chewed bones and crusts of bread 
were strewn on the carpet, where glittered some 
pieces of gold forgotten by the thieves. | ran to my 
own rooms. 

Alack! the old bag had been bagged—container 
and contents, and left me among the non-contents, 
I can assure you. Never were either seen again. 

The XLX Siécle newspaper thus related the affair, 


with some inaccuracies. 
N 


1738 ROSE POMPON, 


“ Several journals have lately been telling about 
the theft of a sum of over a hundred thousand francs, 
committed to the prejudice of Mademoiselle Rose 
Pompon, a celebrity of yore, who is living retired in 
the rural districts. She is a landowner at Chaville, 
but left her house this year to live in another near 
La Jonchére, by Bougival. 

“About a month ago, she went to Vichy, but 
returned to Bougival for two or three days. On 
going away again she left the house completely 
untenanted. When she returied on Saturday she 
found her bedroom all topsy-turvy. Her glass-faced 
wardrobe was open, and on her bed lay a Russian 
leather bag, with its mouth open, and empty, in 
which she had locked up a sum of over one hundred 
thousand francs in various securities, which she had 
placed in the wardrobe. 

“Tt seems that the thief, who must have been 
acquainted with the house, had deemed it necessary 
to fire himself up with Dutch courage for a cham- 
pagne bottle, religiously emptied, stood there to 
attest his having drunk copiously. There were other 
tokens of his complete intoxication. He had gone 
about grandly: there was a bank-note partly burnt, 
as if he had used it to light a candle or his pipe, and 
in the ashes were some gold coin. Howbeit, all he 
was after was money, and he knew where to lay his 
hand on it, too, for nothing but the bag was opened. 
Not a trace of burglary is upon the articles of 
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furniture, and some jewellery, in plain sight on the 
wardrobe, was left in place. A smashed pane in 
the dining-room window on the ground floor seems 
to denote that the rogue got in thereby.” 

The Paris Journal inserted this note : 

‘The 140,000 francs stolen from Madame Bonzé, 
alias Rose Pompon, are not a loss that leaves her to 
sleep on straw—far from it. She has still upwards 
of twenty thousand livres a year, the product of her 
savings. The lady sighed yesterday: ‘Alas! if I 
was only twenty years younger again I would soon 
get that back!’ Ay, but after the vintage the old 
baskets are kicked one side.” 

In the Figaro, October, 1872, it was told this 
way : 

“Thieves are not polite fellows. Mademoiselle 
Rose Pompon, who has put by some savings, was 
robbed yesterday of the trifle of 144,000 frances (one 
hundred and forty-four thousand, mark you!) This 
financial operation was most nicely carried out at 
Bougival. Usnally, Mademoiselle Rose Pompon 
lives at Chaville, and she was only flitting through 
Bougival, in compaify with a hand-bag, where the 
cash was concealed under odds and ends. We met 
the victim yesterday morning; she was not what 
you would call pleased, but she was not much put 
out either. This money was destined in one sort of 
way to benefit the country, intended as it was to be 
invested in the Funds.” 
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Thus I lost a little fortune ; but I found it useless 
to fret my blood and turn my hair white with 
deploring the misfortune. I contented myself with 
philosophically saying that “what comes over the 
devil’s back goes away over his belly.’ Besides, I 
had the wherewithal to live comfortably. 

I did not write about the matter to M. F—-—, for, 
though united by sincere affection, we little spoke of 
monetary matters, and I had some fear that my 
negligence in leaving so much money in a lonely 
house would be reproached by him. The first news 
he had of it was on arriving from Vichy, and getting 
out of the train at Rueil, where a friend said 
bluntly : 

“That was a nasty loss of yours, over at your 
place.” 

“ What do you mean by loss ?”’ 

“Why, don’t you know yet? The robbery of a 
leather bag full of money—”, . 

Upon these words, M. F—— darted away from 
his stupor-stricken interlocutor, and tore across the 
fields like a madman. I was in the garden when he 
rushed in, red and perspiring, and his features 
distorted. Without seeing me he ran across the 
lawn. I followed him, frightened, up the staircase. 
He opened my room door and rushed in, with me at 
his heels. 

What was my astonishment when I saw him take 
a chair, put it before my wardrobe, lift his arm and 
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anxiously grope over the carved front. All of a 
sudden, grabbing a bag, he jumped down with a 
shout of gladness. 

He also had been leaving money about in a bag— 
nearly two hundred thousand francs in bonds that 
were payable to bearer. 

The thief had missed a rich offering. With our 
two bags, united, he might have retired into public 
life and opened a drinking-house for rogues of his 
kidney. 

Neither I nor the police ever learnt who the cun- 
ning dog was who ranaway so neatly with my hoard. 
After all, you will tell me that there was nothing 
amazing In his sniffing it out and that he does not 
deserve fame for astunishing keenness of vision. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE MORAL—IF THERE BE ANY, 


Never mind; [ find I am very happy after an 
eventful life, in being ensured about remaining in 
the haven, with nothigg elise to do but enjoy peacetul- 
ness. I live in a charming villa ; Jam blessed with a 
tried and sincere affection. What more can | desire? 

My only worries are to know in springtide 
whether or not the pest or fly will have injured my 
rosetrees which furnish me with such lovely bouquets 
for my friends. Only this year I learnt how to trim | 
them properly. Before that, when I culled the 
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blooms, I used to scissors away at haphazard. But 
one day this summer, a lady caller who was looking 
on atmy gathering a nosegay, cried out in a voice 
which made me jump, and caught at my arm: 

“At the eye, ma’am, at the eye!” 

The scissors dropped out of my hand; she seized 
them dexterously and I was taught—rather late in 
the day, but still Iwas taught—that if you want 
your rosetrees to bear well, you must nip them at the 
shooting forks. 

Now I have come to the end. 

“The jig is up.” 

My lIctters, exhumed from deep drawers where 
they had been so long sleeping, will go back there 
for evermore ; my memories given to the public have 
lost their intensity like scent in an uncorked bottle. 

In relating the adventures of Rose Pompon, I 
have often believed I was telling about a friend, so 
far removed from me seems my old self, and faintly 
resembling what I have become. 

No, no, it cannot be this old party who kicked up 
her heels at Mabille, who astonished Ranelagh— 
“ knocked ’ em silly,” they wotld say now—by driv- 
ing there four in-hand. It cannot be I who revolu- 
tionised Moldavia, married a handsome genial young 
Prince and drove him wild with love. Not I who 
excited a field marshal to dance at seventy-eight 
years of age. Not I who have gone round the world 
four or five times merely for the fun of shifting 
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my quarters, and as lightly as you would go ten 
miles out of town. 

Who can recognize under my flat hair, though still 
brown spite of ills and ails, and my plain black 
woollen dress, the woman once so brilliant, so aadored 
and feasted, of whom peoplesaid: _ 

“Look out for that harpy! she'll eat you out of 
house and home!” 

Surely the readers of these Memoirs will smile, 
who only know me since my transformation, as they 
seek on my features and in my behaviour for traces 
of what I “used to was”—my charms of former 
days. 

“ Really (they will say), is this the little puss who 
was so dearly loved and for whom ardent fellows 
made such asses of themselves?” 

Well, it is the woman, good people! and yet I 
have never been either admirably lovely or over- 
whelming with wit. But at bottom, [ am a good 
sort, und my sprightliness, good humour, philosophy 
and the ease with which I content myself and accom- 
modate myself to anything that turns up, have been 
my greatest charms. 

On secing me commonplace, placid and busy in 
the house, about my rooms being tidy, my wine 
cellar replete, my flower garden and orchard in order, 
people cannot believe in the passions I inspired and 
adventures I went through. I feel the same way 
myself. 
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When I open my writing desk and see the 
diamonds and turquoises, still mine: ‘the velvet 
cushions on my ‘sofas where the Prince’s coronet 
still shines in seed pearls, I have a kind of perplexity 
steal over me. 

It is said there are two natures in everybody. I 
believe so sincerely ; my former one has been mas- 
tered by the second. 

Still, when by chance I am asked out to a jolly 
party and see myself surrounded by rare friends 
the spirit of my early life again shows the tip of its 
pink nose. My pristine gaiety revives, and, mayhap, 
then may dimly and dreamily be spied the charm of 
her who was Rose Pompon. 

‘Happy am I that, after so stirring a career, I am 
still in health with sound investments which ensure 
me repose to the end of my days. 

I have never been greedy. On the contrary, I 
freely spent the money that abundantly came to 
me, as water pours into the river. But yet favour- 
able circumstances have helped me to a nice easy 
position. Besides, I have one quality which grows 
scarcer and scarcer in the world as well as in love- 
making, I have let myself become old fairly and 
naturally without having patched, painted, powdered, 
rouged and dyed. Find me many old gay girls who 
can say as much ! 


THE END. 


